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The Relationship of the Federal Government to the 
Education of Youth of Secondary-School Age 


G. L. MAXWELL 
Assistant Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission of The 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 





Epitor’s Nore:—The National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary 
Education includes in its membership accredited representatives of national 
and regional organisations concerned with secondary education in the United 
States. The Committee appointed a special committee to make a special study 
on “The Relationship of the Federal Government to the Education of Youth 
of Secondary-School Age.” The report was considered and adopted by the 
National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary Education at their meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on February 23-24, 1941. 

This report is made available to members of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and may be regarded as a deliberative com- 
mittee report on the orientation of secondary education and its direction, The 
Committee in addition to the chairman, was composed of: 

J. L. Blair Buck, Director of Teacher Education, Virginia State De- 

partment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
Kenneth Holland, American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Galen Jones, Principal of High School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Fred J. Kelly, Chief of Higher Education, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

E. L. Kirkpatrick, American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 

George C. Mann, Director of Student Works Projects, National Youth 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Fred Morrell, Director of C.C.C. Activities, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

John K. Norton, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Francis T. Spaulding, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, (ex officio). 


James Spinning, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New York. 
G. D. Whitney, Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. 


INTRODUCTION 

I. During the past seven years the Federal Government has engaged 
in large-scale programs of work, training, instruction and school- 
aid for youth from low-income families, whose needs were both 
aggravated and brought forcefully to public attention by depres- 
sion conditions. Out of this experience have arisen a number of 
problems of major importance, concerning both the public schools 
and the federal government. 


1. It has been made clear that large numbers of American youth 
have needs both for education and for employment opportunities, which 
have not hitherto been adequately met, and the public has become increas- 


ingly aware of this fact. 
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2. The establishment and continuation of the federal agencies 
is in itself recognition of the national character of these problems of 
youth and the nation’s stake in their solution. 

3. The federal programs have demonstrated the practicability and 
value of certain types of experience, especially work experiences, not 
often considered a part of education. 

4. One effect has been generally to broaden the prevalent con- 
ceptions of the scope of education and of the responsibilities of public 
schools to all classes of youth. Examples, American Youth Commission’s 
report on What the High Schools Ought to Teach; New York State Teach- 
ers Association Committee report on An Educational Program for the 
Youth of New York State. 

5. At the same time, the federal programs have raised questions 
as to administration and control by the Federal Government; for the two 
chief federal youth agencies, N.Y.A. and C.C.C., are administered in the 
states under federal regulations and by persons appointed by federal off- 
cials and paid by federal funds. 

These programs have also raised questions as to the permanent 
policy which should be followed in the use and distribution of federal 
funds for youth services. The expenditures of C.C.C. and N.Y.A. to 
gether are currently over $400,000,000 per year, equal to about one-sixth 
of the nation’s annual expenditures for public education—elementary, 
secondary and higher. To be sure, the federal funds are appropriated for 
work relief and the conservation of natural resources. The justification for 
their expenditure, however, lies chiefly in the services provided for youth. 
Without in any way disparaging the work of N.Y.A. and C.C.C., one 
may ask, as many do, whether even greater services to the nation’s youth 
might be provided, if the same amount of federal money were used and 


distributed otherwise. 

II. Public school educators have, on the whole, welcomed the services 
of federal programs in meeting the emergency problems of youth, 
and have co-operated with them to that end; but they have 
questioned the advisibility of permanent federal programs ad- 
ministered and largely controlled by the Federal Government. 


III. Public school educators, however, have not yet developed adequate 
and generally accepted plans for meeting, through state and local 
agencies of education, those needs of youth which federal agencies 
are now attempting to meet. The American Youth Commission, 
the Advisory Committee on Education, the Educational Policies 
Commission, and the Committee on Orientation of Secondary 
Education have issued statements proposing plans. There are, 
however, as yet no. statements of plans or policies commonly ac- 
cepted by the large membership organizations of school people. 


IV. It is highly important that organizations of educators move at 
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once to the formulation of constructive statements of the principles, 

policies and plans which, in their judgment, should guide the 

further development of education of youth of secondary-school age. 

1. Schools have had opportunity to re-orient themselves, in terms 
both of budgets and of programs, since the early years of the depression. 

2. Both educators and the public have had considerable experience 
with the federal youth programs, and should be able to judge both their 
values and their weaknesses. 

3. The question must soon be faced as to whether the federal agen- 
cies, operated hitherto on a legal basis of “emergency” and “relief,” are 
to be made permanent, discontinued altogether, or used as the means of 
transition to federal participation in youth education on a different basis. 

4. The National Committee on Co-ordination in Secondary Edu- 
cation seems to be especially well suited for the initiation of the planning 


which is needed. 

V. It is the hope of this committee that this report will serve to clarify 
some of the principles of permanent relationships between the 
Federal Government and state-local agencies of public education, 
upon which statements of policies and plans can be based. 

1. The committee offers no criticism of either the programs or the 
organization of the federal youth agencies, as set up under emergency 
conditions to meet emergency needs; rather, it expresses deep appreciation 
of the services to youth of both N.Y.A. and C.C.C., and of the stimulat- 
ing and broadening effect which they have had on the thought and 
practices of educators. 

2. The committee’s report will be concerned with educational 
needs and with principles of federal and state-local relationships which 
should guide future long-term developments and underlie the planning 


for the years ahead. 

VI. The committee has made five assumptions, which it will not take 

time to defend, but which should be stated. 

1. The place to begin to study the educational and other needs 
of youth is with the individual in the local community. The national 
needs of youth are the sum total of many local needs. This does not mean 
chat local needs do not have state and national outreaches. They do, and 
these outreaches must be taken into account. But educational programs 
should grow up from the “grass roots” in the local community. 

- 2. The place to begin the planning of a program adequate to 
serve youth is in the local community. From this, we move out to con- 
sider the needs for services from the state and the federal government 
and the questions of relationship involved. 

3. The committee is concerned with all young people, those who 
are in-school and those who are out-of-school; and it considers that the 
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public schools have a responsibility for the welfare of out-of-school 
youth of secondary-school age. 

4. The committee is concerned with the educational effects of 
all the experiences of young people, those that take place in school and 
those that occur out-of-school; and it considers that out-of-school experien- 
ces may have a rightful place in an adequate educational program for 
youth. 

5. The committee assumes that it is advisable to have educational 
functions, new as well as old, performed by established educational agen- 
cies as far as this is possible. To enlarge the functions and broaden the 
program of an existing agency is preferable to establishing new agencies, 
provided that the existing agency is sufficiently adaptable to respond 
effectively to newly recognized needs. 


VII. The committee’s report will be presented under four headings: 

1. An educational program commensurate with the needs and 
obligations of youth; 

2. A proposal for a community-youth council as a means of operat- 
ing this program; 

3. A summary of the state’s responsibilities in providing and 
operating an educational program; and finally, 

4. A series of principles bearing on the relationship of the Federal 
Government to a complete and unified program of education for youth. 


PART I 
AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM COMMENSURATE WITH THE NEEDS 
AND OBLIGATIONS OF YOUTH 
I. With few conspicuous exceptions secondary schools have not 

provided a well-rounded program to meet the waried needs repre- 

sented in their enrolment. 

1. To a certain extent they have been lacking in resourcefulness. 

2. But their mounting enrolments in the teens and twenties made 
it difficult to keep up with their job either in curricular changes or 
financial resources. 

3. The depression of the thirties both increased enrolment and 
further limited school funds. 


II. By creating larger gaps between school and job the depression in- 
creased the already existing need for extension of free school op- 
portunities through the thirteenth and fourteenth years and for 
service to out-of-school youth. 


1. Junior employment became scarce. 
A. Opportunities for school and job rotation almost ceased. 
B. Apprentice opportunities were at a standstill, 


2. The need for extending public-school service to the thirteenth 
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and fourteenth years had been recognized by some leaders’ even before 
the depression. 

3. Studies of out-of-school youth during the depression confirmed 
the need. 

4. But here again, the force which intensified the problem also 
diminished the means for meeting it. 


III. The depression made the problem of conserving youth so great 
and so apparent that the Federal Government acted to provide funds 
for an immediate work program. 

1. C.C.C. and N.Y.A. were organized primarily on a work-relief 
basis. 
2. But these agencies finding that self-improvement as well as work 
is essential to morale became in part educational agencies. 


IV. At the same time the federal program demonstrated the value of 
work experience as a vital factor in any sound preparation for 
adult citizenship. 

1. While many public school administrators had realized the im- 
portance of learning on the job and through the job, schools generally had 
done little to provide such opportunities. 

2. School projects involving the work factor were limited to ex- 
ceptionally progressive communities which saw their educational value 
and to relatively unorganized communities where young people could 
work without taking jobs from adults. 

3. Naturally enough, it is exceedingly difficult for any school pro- 
gram to compete with a paid program of student employment. 


V. With the passing of the economic emergency a youth program tn- 
cluding work experience should not be allowed to lapse, but should 
become part of the broader education program of the future. 

1. Work experience is just as valuable to other young people as 
to those of relief or border-line status. 

2. Local school systems are beginning to appreciate the importance 
of work experience as an essential part of education and, as evidenced by 
progress in such fields as the distributive occupations, to feel some responsi- 
bility for its inclusion. 

VI. The experience of the last decade also demonstrates that compre- 
hensive statements of educational aims for youth, whether in or out 
of school, must be translated from paper into action. 

1. The seven cardinal objectives of secondary education still hold, 
although as pointed out in recent reports of the American Youth Com- 
mission, the Educational Policies Commission, and the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, certain shifts in emphasis need to be made. 


1Briggs, Thomas H., Chairman, Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education. IJssues of 
Secondary Education. THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 


National Education Association, January 1936. 
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A. Fundamental processes 

Command of the fundamental processes needs to be extended 
and improved. This is especially true of reading skills. Speed and 
comprehension need continued attention in the secondary-school 
years. The reading habit should be confirmed by the use of materi- 
als adapted to developing interests with increased attention to 
reading for information as well as for enjoyment. Writing and 
speaking should move into adult uses, with emphasis on their em- 
ployment in the practical issues of life. There is need for emphasis 
on the arithmetic useful in personal budget-making and account- 
keeping, as in the ordinary transactions of business. The part 
which science plays in modern life calls for a larger place in the 
curriculum of most schools. 

For out-of-school youth there should be short refresher courses 
in the fundamental processes organized around maturer needs and 
interests than are ordin«rily found during the in-school period. 


B. Health 

Health education should involve more than knowledge of the 
rules of health and of necessary personal health adjustments. It 
should include health practices in the school, in the home, and in 
the community which should be directed detinitely toward the 
maintenance and improvement of good health, in all of its aspects. 
This will involve such matters as posture, eating and sleeping 
habits, rest, and all types of recreation. 

As corollary to health education the whole field of safety edu- 
cation and the part which individuals have to play in this program 
in all its phases should receive the attention of all those interested 
in the welfare of youth. For out-of-school youth there should be 
recreation programs employing schoo] and community facilities, as 
well as short courses in hygiene, including mental hygiene. 


C. Worthy home membership 

Opportunities for study and practice in best procedures with 
relation to family life should be made available through school 
curriculums greatly enriched in this field. Community groups 
should be more concerned with this aspect of youth training and 
ideals. Sound but not obtrusive knowledge of sex hygiene is still 
one of the crying needs in a youth program. Courses in homemak- 
ing and family life should be available for out-of-school youth. 


D. Civic understanding 
a. The development of desirable citizenship in a democracy 
would include opportunities for adequate information con- 
cerning social and political problems. 

b. Opportunities should be provided for youth to share in plan- 
ning and executing programs of living in which they are 
engaged—including classroom, school, home, and community 
activities. 

Opportunities should be given for youth to participate in 
community improvement such as forums and hearings on 
local problems, responsibilities which can be shared by youth 
in protection of public property, public buildings, parks, 
and the like. e 

d. There should be opportunity for co-operative planning with 

community officials on traffic problems, health surveys, li- 

brary service, community recreation, and the like. 


ec, 
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e. In and with these other things there should be stimulating 
opportunities for the development of basic loyalties involv- 
ing an understanding and appreciation of and a determina- 
tion to contribute toward the betterment of social concepts 
which seek to promote the best interests of people in a 
democracy. Out of such understandings should grow funda- 
mental loyalty to public officials, to programs of local, state, 
and national development, and toward practical idealism 
manifested in various phases of social service. Special obser- 
vances should be organized for those attaining voting age, 
as in the Wisconsin and Pittsburgh plans. Community bet- 
terment projects should be developed to enlist the loyalty 
and energy of out-of-school youth. 


E. Vocational fitness 

Teachers in the schools as well as those engaged in the direction 
and supervision of the out-of-school program should be concerned 
constantly to view every young person as a potential worker and 
wage earner. Opportunities should be given for wide exploration 
in the field of vocations in order that the individual may study his 
own abilities and possibilities of success in the light of possible 
vocations. This will involve again the co-operation of schools, the 
home, and community resources, particularly business and indus- 
trial resources. The broader program will seek also to include 
occupational preparation for all young people, whether this is 
given in the skilled or semi-skilled trades, in business or distribu- 
tive occupations, or in the service occupations; or, at the college 
level, in the professions. Here, as in every other phase of the pro- 
gram, but here especially, guidance and consulting service should 
be available to out-of-school as well as in-school youth. 


F. Worthy use of letsure time 

Leisure time should not be thought of as time in which one does 
nothing, but rather time in which one is free to pursue his interests 
and inclinations in many different channels entirely aside from 
what he does to make a living. This would include hobbies, physi- 
cal recreation, reading, and work experience carried on purely for 
personal or social use. Here again school and other community 
facilities, including leadership, should be available for out-of-school 
youth. 


G. Ethical character 

Educational agencies should provide.opportunities for the de- 
velopment of desirable human relationships based not only on legal 
and ethical concepts but on an appreciation of spiritual values. This 
objective should not be set apart from the others as something to 
be sought all by itself. As it always has been in good schools, it 
should continue to be a purpose which underlies and transcends all 
other objectives. 

Associated with this ideal there should be more explicit atten- 
tion than schools have generally given to problems of personal and 
social developments. The development of talents in music, art, 
literature and speaking should be encouraged because of what they 
can contribute to the social group as well as to individual satisfac- 
tion. Such expressional activity should include opportunity for the 
development of the social graces and for wholesome association 
with members of the same and of the opposite sex. For this ob- 
jective of the program as well as for that of vocational fitness, 
there must be available extensive and continuing guidance service. 
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VII. While the general goals are the same no matter what the type or 
size of community, their application will differ according to com- 
munity character and resources. 

1. The large city needs to mobilize and co-ordinate in a program 
for all youth its generally rich resources in schools, cultural opportunities, 
and character-building agencies. It particularly needs work experiences 
for the workless young. 

2. The small city has the same task, though with fewer developed 
resources and hence less diversity. 

3. The rural community needs larger units of school administration 
and broader guidance services. Enlarged units of administration need not 
and should not involve a program standardized in all parts of the unit. 
With leadership the rural community has distinct advantages for work 
experiences. Inspiring patterns of community-wide unified education exist. 
These have implications for both urban and rural schools all over the 
nation. 

VIII. A conception of the school job large enough to include out-of- 
school youth will vitalize the in-school program. 

1. A program broad enough to include all youth will stimulate the 
school to see the whole job and to do better the part it is doing now. 

2. To meet an enlarged vision and an enlarged task, a teacher 
training program is needed for old as well as new. 

3. The personnel and the viewpoint developed through adult 
education, C.C.C., and N.Y.A. projects should be utilized. 





PART II 
FOR A COMMUNITY-YOUTH COUNCIL AS A MEANS 
OF OPERATING THIS PROGRAM 


A PROPOSAL 





Within the last few years, the various needs of youth have been pointed 
out by such organizations as the U. S. Office of Education, the American 
Youth Commission, the Committee on Orientation of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, as well as by such Federal agencies as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, and the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration programs which have been established to meet these youth 
needs. It is apparent to the layman and the educator alike, however, that 
in spite of these efforts, a comprehensive, co-ordinated youth program such 
as that outlined in Part I of this report has not yet been achieved. 

The purpose of this section of the report is to recommend one of the 
instrumentalities by which it will be possible to achieve such a comprehen- 
sive, unified youth program. This instrumentality is a Community-Youth 
Council. Consideration is here given only to the functions, the membership, 
the staff, and the means of financing Community-Youth Councils. It is 
recognized that these councils will sometimes function not separately, but 
as parts of other councils or committees with more general community 
responsibilities. 
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I. Functions: A Community-Youth Council is needed to achieve a com- 
prehensive and unified program designed to promote the welfare of 
all youth. Its principal functions are: 

1. To act as a clearinghouse by means of which all youth-serving 
organizations and agencies are made aware of, and alert to, all the opportu- 
nities and services which are provided for youth. 

2. To determine the degree to which the services within a defined 
community are adequate to meet all of the needs of youth. 

3. To attempt to provide additional needed services either by expand- 
ing the functions and increasing the efficiency of exis.ing agencies or by 
developing new ones. 

4. To define the functions of the various youth-serving organizations 
in order to climinate conflicts and overlappings as well as to provide for 
the efficient operation of the respective services contributing to the total 
youth program. 

5. To provide for the effective functioning of the several youth-serving 
organizations by means of co-operatively determining and carrying out the 
responsibilities for the various phases of the youth program. 


II. Membership: The nature and scope of the area to be served will de- 
termine those organizations which are to be represented on a Com- 
munity-Youth Council. The area should be large enough, with respect 
to youth population and youth-serving agencies, to justify the appoint- 
ment of a full-time co-ordinator or executive secretary. In general, the 
following organizations or agencies should be represented: 


1. The Board of Education 
It is sound policy for school authorities to initiate policies and pro- 
grams which will result in the co-ordination of the activities of all youth- 
serving agencies. The Board of Education holds the key position in the 
development of the Community-Youth Council. 


2. The Employment Service 
Reports of the American Youth Commission, the Regents’ Inquiry, 


and everyday observation emphasize youth’s urgent need for jobs. In our 
complex economic society, youth requires increasing guidance and help 
in finding employment. The employment service will assume a growing 
importance in the promotion of national well-being. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that this new agency be considered second only to the educational 
authority as Community-Youth Councils are organized. 

Relatively few communities have included Junior Placement and 
Follow-Up Services as a part of the educational program. The Federal 
Employment Service through its Junior Placement Division will likely 
constitute the principal service available to the youth. Even in those centers 
where educational authorities have established Junior Placement services, 
there is undoubtedly a need for the Junior Placement work of the Federal 
Employment Service, if youth is to be adequately served. 
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3. The Civilian Conservation Corps 
In its present form, the C.C.C. has won high esteem for itself with 
our citizens. It will function best when young people are given its opportu- 
nities at the time indicated by reason of an effective guidance program 
operating in the schools in collaboration with the employment services 
and other agencies. 
4. The National Youth Administration 
The services of the N.Y.A. offer opportunities for the economic 
welfare of some youth, and also possess large potential educational values. 
These services must be regarded as of crucial significance, particularly for 
the out-of-school youth who are unemployed. 
5. Work Projects Administration 
Those projects of the W.P.A. designed for out-of-school youth 
not only provide work experience and recreational opportunities, but also 
are rightly conceived as a real part of the broader educational program. The 
local director or some one qualified to represent him, therefore, should be 
a member of the Community-Youth Council. 
6. Social Welfare Council or Council of Social Agencies 
Although the major purposes of such a council are not primarily 
educational, the work which they do is basic to the success of the educa- 
tional opportunities of those served. It is important, consequently, that a 
representative of the Social Welfare Council work actively with the Com- 
munity-Youth Council. 
7. Membership Agencies for Youth 
In many communities, the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Y.M.H.A., 
F.F.A., F.C.A., 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other youth-serving 
agencies are actively concerned with the welfare of youth. In all such 
instances they should have at least one representative for these organizations 
as a member of the Community-Youth Council. 
8. The Churches 
Organized religion is vitally concerned with the lives of youth. 
The Community-Youth Council would be strengthened by having repre- 
sentation from the churches. Ordinarily the Ministerial Association would 
serve as the logical agency for determining who should represent them on 
the council. 
9. Local Governmental Agencies 
Such agencies as the police, recreation commissions, and park de- 
partments serve youth in many ways. It is important, therefore, to find 
appropriate means for their representation on the Community-Youth 


Council. 
10. Employers 
Recognizing the importance of work in education, it would seem 
advisable to include on the Community-Youth Council some individual or 
individuals who are directly concerned with the private employment of 
youth. Where there are Chambers of Commerce, the matter of selecting 
such a representative is probably greatly facilitated. 
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11. Organized Labor 
Organized labor, because of its close relation to jobs for youth, has 


much to contribute to the Community-Youth Council. The procedure for 
selecting a representative or representatives is a matter for each area to 


determine. 
12. Representatives of Youth 
It is unnecessary to make a case for the wisdom of having young 


men or women members of the Community-Youth Council. Representa- 
tives of the age group being served have not only some contribution to 
make to its deliberations, but a council concerned with youth should bring 
them actively into the planning for their own growth. These representatives 
should be selected from the elected youth leaders of the secondary schools, 
N.Y.A., C.C.C., or any of the agencies serving youth. In any event, youth 
representatives should be active in the Community-Youth Council. 
13. Others 

The Committee has not attempted to submit an exhaustive list of 
those youth-serving agencies which should have a representative on the 
Community-Youth Council. It is likely that most Councils would include 
a representative from those agencies mentioned above, but various com- 
munities may include representatives from other organizations or agencies 
unique to the respective communities. 


III. The Staff: The key to the adequate development of Community- 

Youth Councils is leadership. In most areas this means that: 

1. There must be an executive secretary or co-ordinator, part or full 
time, according to the scope of the assignment, paid specifically for the 
achievement of these functions and provided with the necessary steno- 
graphic, travel and other expenses. 

2. The executive secretary or director should be employed by the 
public educational authority, the Board of Education, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Community-Youth Council. 

Although some Community-Youth Councils may operate successfully 
for a time without a paid executive secretary, it seems clear that their real 
development is dependent in large measure upon an employed co-ordinator. 
He should be a person of broad experience, of course, and should know 
something about the world of labor from first-hand experience. The im- 
portance and magnitude of the work to be done demands competent di- 
rection, which is not likely to be secured by other means. 

The first step in organizing Community-Youth Councils is for the 
local superintendents of schools to compile lists of all youth-serving organi- 
zations in the community. At the same time they should find out what 
active organizations made up of youths exist. The superintendents should 
then call meetings of representatives of these organizations to discuss the 
establishment of Community-Youth Councils. At the first meeting or a 
subsequent one the Councils should organize by electing chairmen, vice- 
chairmen and corresponding secretaries. The Councils could then consider 
the employment of executive secretaries. Probably, the chairmen should 
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appoint small committees to study the qualifications of the possible execu- 
tive secretaries and bring back recommendations to the Youth Councils for 
their approval. After employing executive secretaries the Councils should 
begin a vigorous program of co-ordinating the activities of the community 
youth-serving organizations. At the same time the Councils should carry 
on a publicity campaign to inform youth of the services available to them. 


IV. Finance: It is hoped and expected that a number of communities 
will proceed to develop these youth councils immediately without 
waiting for federal funds. However, if youth of all communities are 
to be provided with these services federal funds will be necessary. These 
funds might be made available as ear-marked grants or general grants. 
Of these two types of grants, it is believed that general grants would 
be more desirable. Federal funds should be distributed through the 
U. S. Office of Education to the state departments of education, for 
further distribution to communities within the states. 


PART III 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE STATE IN PROVIDING AND OPERATING A 


PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 

In the preceding part of this report, a picture has been given of the 
kind of experiences which youth of secondary-school age should be offered 
in public schools and of the kind of local organization needed to provide 
these experiences. This presentation from the loca] viewpoint is made in 
order to provide proper perspective for a discussion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility to youth of secondary-school age, but another im- 
portant contribution toward this perspective is a review of the state’s re- 
sponsibility to this group of youth. 

Your committee is aware of rather striking variations which exist in 
the degree of centralization of authority in the organization of the various 
state systems. Many states have developed strong state departments of 
education which play a highly important part in the stimulation and direc- 
tion of progress. Whereas in some states, particularly those in which the 
small school “districts” still prevail, little authority and scant opportunity 
for educational leadership have been granted to the state departments. 

Education in the United States is clearly recognized as a state responsi- 
bility: 
1. The Federal Constitution leaves this responsibility to the states, 
and the constitutions of most of the states definitely charge these states 
with the responsibility for establishing and maintaining public schools. 

2. The courts have recognized the state as the political unit primarily 
responsible for public schools. 

3. Federal grants have been released through designated state agencies 
as for example, the provisions for vocational education. 

4. Custom and tradition have in general looked upon the state as the 
political unit responsible for public schools. 
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In discussing the responsibilities of the state in a program for improv- 
ing schools, your committee has no thought of attempting an exhaustive 
discussion of any phase. The concern has been to outline some of the more 
important ways in which these responsibilities can be carried on merely 
with a view, as mentioned before, to furnishing helpful perspective in 
preparation for the discussion of federal relationships which follow. 

Some of the chief responsibilities of the state for providing and op- 
erating a program of education are: 


1. To Equalize Educational Opportunities 

A. It is the unique obligation of the state to study and to legislate to 
the end that its own security and well-being can best be preserved and en- 
hanced through the development of the individuals who make up its popu- 
lation. 

B. Since communities vary greatly as to size, economic ability, and 
general outlook, the state must be prepared to insure the advantages of 
education to all, and particularly to its youth, through state leadership, and 
through financial assistance. 

C. Movements in population from one state to another and cultural 
interdependence indicate the need for a common concern for the mainte- 
nance of a minimum educational program in all the states. It is the responsi- 
bility of each state to work through the United States Office of Education 
and through members of the Congress to promote the closest approach to 
an equalization of educational opportunities for all the states. This would 
involve adequate financial support for the promotion of a minimum educa- 
tional program for all of the states. 


2. To Establish and to Maintain Educational Standards 
A. Since education is a state function, each state must determine the 
general scope and requirements of the educational program and what the 
relationship shall be between the state and the local school division and 
also between the public schools and other governmental activities. 
B. It is likewise an obligation of the state to set up minimum standards 
for its personnel, particularly those whose compensation comes from taxes. 
C. The state should exercise leadership in promoting a better educa- 
tional program through 
(a) Its own research and the encouragement of research in local 
school divisions. 
(b) The thoughtful consideration of common problems in state- 
wide and local conferences. 
° (c) Experimentation by the state departments and by local school 
divisions. 
(d) Serving as a clearinghouse to keep the schools informed about 
good educational practices within and without the state. 
(e) Issuing helpful printed materials and furnishing suitable pro- 
fessional books and periodicals through a library service. 
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(f) Providing experienced personnel to give counsel and guidance 
in regard to various aspects of the educational program. 

D. Proper standards for material may properly be set up by the state 
for the guidance of school districts. The approval of school buildings, sites, 
and safety factors are important considerations. 

E. The state may properly provide for health and may require such 
safeguards as vaccination, the means of better nutrition as in the case of 
free milk and medical inspection of pupils. 

F. The state should aid in providing funds for transportation since 
this is becoming a real concern of districts which are financially less able. 
The consolidation of schools increases this need. 


3. To Develop a Vital Interest in the Complete Educational Progress of 

Youth and Their Adjustment into Employment . 

A. Modern life in urban situations is largely devoid of work ex- 
periences of a sort which, when combined with secondary-schoo] studies, 
may constitute a good education. Furthermore, the obvious limitations of 
those school districts, outside of the larger cities, as regards their ability to 
operate and maintain industrial training in specialized occupations, should 
be recognized through properly equipped and financed state operated 
schools. Such schools should be as numerous and as advantageously placed 
as to furnish satisfactory training to youth in the less populous areas. This 
limitation to training is especially marked in states which are largely rural 
in character and in which there are few, if any, large cities. Certain youth, 
out of school and out of employment, have access to public works projects 
which have been provided through the Federal Government, but these 
opportunities have not been available to all youth who might greatly profit 
by such work experience. Therefore, the states should explore the pos- 
sibility of providing work experiences on public projects and thereby aug- 
ment the federal program. 

B. The state should promote a system of guidance including place- 
ment and follow-up to the end that every boy and girl shall remain a 
definite responsibility of the school until finally adjusted into permanent 
employment. Even then, the state has a responsibility for adequate adult 
education for the purpose of cultural development and vocational ad- 
vancement. 

4. To Determine School District Lines 

A. The broad powers of the state in matters of public education extend 
to the determination of school district lines. Participation in federal grants 
in aid may cause states to create larger units even to the extent of crossing 
state lines and joining efforts with neighboring states. 

B. The state recognizes local initiative in the determination of school 
district areas, but the right to so determine does not inhere in the local 
school district itself. For example, the state may create one large school 
district coextensive with the boundaries of the state. The Public Service 
Institute in Pennsylvania is a case in point. 
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5. To Serve as a Medium Through Which the Full Benefit of Any Aid 
to Education Offered by the Federal Government May Be Made 
Available Throughout the State 

The Federal Government operates through the states when it dis- 

tributes federal funds and only an agency representing the state as a whole 
and seeing the needs in the state as a whole, such as a good state depart- 
ment of education, is competent to distribute the benefits of federal aid to 
local communities on an equitable basis. 


6. To Establish and to Maintain a Good State Department of Educa- 
tion, Competently Staffed, Properly Financed, and Free from Political 
Partisanship. 

The responsibilities mentioned in preceding pages cannot be properly 
discharged without such an agency, and the members of your committee 
believe that a strong state department of education, which can encourage 
and co-ordinate efforts of the people to improve the schools and which can 
co-operate with the Federal Government, is an absolute necessity if the 
state is to discharge its normal function of safeguarding an appropriate 
education to all its people. The committee regards it as important that it 
should be the policy of the Federal Government to administer federal 
educational projects in such a way as never to obstruct and in every possible 
instance to encourage the formation of strong and unified state departments 
of education. 


PART IV 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO A COMPLETE AND UNIFIED 
PROGRAM OF EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 


INTRODUCTORY CONSIDERATIONS 


I. It may now be accepted as a fact that the Federal Government 1s 

and probably must continue to be concerned with education at a 

number of points. 

The Federal Government has been concerned with education since 
its establishment. The expansion of federal relationships to education has 
been especially rapid in recent decades and years. Social conditions and the 
recommendations of various national commissions suggest that still further 
extension of federal relationships to education is likely in the immediate 
future. There appears to be no immediate prospect of a reversal of this 
trend. 

II. The central issue 1s no longer: Shall the Federal Government ac- 
- cept increasingly important responsibilities in the field of educa- 
tion? Rather, the issue has become: What educational responsibili- 
ties shall the Federal Government exercise and what methods shall 

it employ in discharging them? 

In the light of(I) above, attention has recently been increasingly con- 
centrated upon the problem of defining the proper spheres and methods of 
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federal educational activity. This significant shift in the center of interest 
is justified by the facts of the situation and by other considerations, 


CURRENT FEDERAL ACTIVITIES CONCERNED WITH THE EDUCATION OF YOUTH 


Ill. The Federal activities affecting the education of youth initiated 
during the past decade generally resulted from emergency legis- 
lation initially concerned mainly with non-educational functions 
such as relief. 

The C.C.C. grew out of an Act of 1933 for the relief of the un- 
employed, and to carry on a program for the conservation of natural re- 
sources. Later in this same year a Director of C.C.C. Camp Education was 
provided for under the general supervision of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. The 1937 Act establishing the C.C.C,. proper included vocational 
training as one of its major functions. The C.C.C., which was operated as 
an independent agency until 1939, was then included in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

The N.Y.A. was established by the President by Executive Order in 
1935 to provide relief, work relief and employment for persons aged six- 
teen to twenty-five, not in school nor employed. Later in 1939 it was placed 
under the Federal Security Agency. Under the agreement between the 
U. S. Office of Education and the N.Y.A. of July, 1940, it was agreed that: 

1. It is the function of the U. S. Office of Education to exercise 
leadership in developing and in administering federally financed programs 
of education, including emergency training programs to be conducted co- 
operatively by the Federal Government, the States, and the local com- 
munities, in schools and colleges. The Office, in accordance with its long- 
time policy, will develop and administer such programs through the 
established channels of educational administration. 

2. It is the function of the National Youth Administration to pro- 
vide and administer the funds with which to support programs of student 
work for young people who will be enrolled full-time in schools or colleges, 
and also employment on work projects for other young people, all of whom 
will be provided with related or necessary instruction under the direction 
of federal, state and local educational authorities. 

3. In establishing and carrying forward Federal-State relations 
while performing the functions as indicated under paragraph | above, the 
U. S. Office of Education is the Federal Agency responsible for dealing 
directly with state educational systems and institutions. 

4. In performing its functions as specified in paragraph 2 above, 
the Federal Office of the National Youth Administration will be responsible 
for dealing directly with its authorized agents in the state. 


IV. Recently initiated federal activities concerned with the education 
of youth have met important needs, and involve important new 
departures bearing on the education of youth. 

The N.Y.A. and the C.C.C. have served the nation a number of 
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useful purposes. They have dramatized the significance of the whole youth 
problem, have provided aid for many needy youth, and have demonstrated 
the value of certain activities such as work as an important part of a well- 
rounded program of education for young people. 


V. The time is now propitious for a fundamental appraisal of the 
activities of the Federal Governient affecting the education of 
youth. 

The experience with these agencies is of sufficient length to permit 
appraisal. It appears that changes in the unemployment situation, the effect 
of the draft and other factors affecting the status of youth may considerably 
affect these agencies during the years just ahead. It is desirable to appraise 
the N.Y.A. and C.C.C. as to the value of the educational functions exer- 
cised, the effectiveness with which they are organized and administered, 
and the federal relationships which they involve with education in the 
states. Also recommendations have recently been made by the American 
Youth Commission for a substantial expansion of activities involving the 
federal government to provide: 


1. A program of rehabilitation for youth rejected by the draft. 

2. A program for health and physical fitness involving eight ele- 
ments. 

3. Community program concerned with the recreation and leisure 
time of youth. 

4. Federal financial assistance to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 


5. Further public work programs for youth. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS AFFECTING FEDERAL, 
STATE-LOCAL RELATIONSHIPS IN EDUCATION: 

VI. The maintenance of a decentralized pattern of educational or- 
ganization, in which the vigor of state and local units of school ad- 
ministration is preserved, is highly desirable in the United States. 
This, however, requires revision of many existing local units of 
ad ministration. 

The decentralized pattern of administrative organization in the 
United States has been preferred for a number of reasons. Such a pattern 
permits adaptation of education to local needs and circumstances, it results 
in experimentation and innovations later imitated throughout the country, 
it keeps the control of the agency which deals with children close to the 
people, and it is a guard against capture of the educational enterprise by a 
sngle political party or other central group. It is generally recognized, 
however, that many existing local units of administration are inadequate. 
They are too small to permit effective administration, leadership or 
financing. Larger community units of administration are essential. It is 
also necessary to rethink local, state and regional administrative organiza- 
tion to take account of new circumstances and needs. 
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VII. Various considerations urge that the Federal Government should ac- 
cept carefully defined educational responsibilities, and this is con- 
sistent with the maintenance of state and local initiative in edu- 
cation. 

The growing interdependence of our culture has increasingly em- 
phasized the national significance of the educational function in recent 
years. The results of lack of education or of mal-education cannot be 
quarantined. They ramify throughout our economic, political and social 
life. Increasing mobility of population emphasizes this effect. 

After reviewing the evidence, several national commissions have 
agreed that the Federal Government has a stake in education. Federal in- 
terest in education should not be implemented uncritically. Rather it should 
be limited to certain prescribed functions and methods of operation. When 
the principle of limited federal participation in education is properly im- 
plemented, federal interest in education is not inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of state and local control in education. 


VIII. A proper allocation of educational responsibilities between the fed- 
eral and the state-local levels of government pre-supposes the 
mutual acceptance and observance of a series of controlling policies 
by both the Federal and State-Local Governments. 

The working out of a satisfactory pattern for federal and state- 
local co-operation in education requires that certain policies and practices 
be followed on both sides if the ultimate objective is to be accomplished, 
namely, an effective system of education in which the advantages of a 
decentralized pattern of organization are achieved and the nation’s interest 
in education is safeguarded. 

The Federal Government must refrain from practices which threaten 
the ultimate control of the state-local school units over the purposes and 
administration of education. Its actions must reflect an honest belief that 
properly constituted state-local units are willing and competent to conduct 
education in the United States, and that it is not essential that a federal 
system of education should be created. The Federal Government, in short, 
should not seek to contro] the state systems in part or in whole. At the same 
time the Federal Government must actually discharge the limited range of 
educational activities which it is peculiarly or solely qualified to perform. 

The state-local school systems must be equally meticulous on their 
part. Employing their own resources, and accepting the assistance of the 
Federal Government, they must actually achieve educational results which 
are not only acceptable from a state and local point of view, but which also 
take adequate account of the nation’s stake in education. 


IX. Educational leadership as distinguished from educational control 1s 

a proper and major function of the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government is peculiarly qualified to exercise an im- 
portant ‘type of educational leadership. By leadership is specifically meant 
every type of activity designed to improve education which stops short of 
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control or coercion. Research, conference, experimentation and publication 
are among the proper means of exercising federal leadership. 

It would be permissible under this concept, as to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role to undertake with selected states and localities, tryout or ex- 
perimental undertakings for specifically limited periods, in which the 
method of leadership would involve joint-planning and administration. 
This experimentation would serve as a basis for further general action, 
along lines guided by the general principles stated. The final test as to 
whether leadership goes beyond leadership and becomes control or coercion 
is whether final authority or decision in educational matters rests with the 
state legislatures, or whether this is taken over in part or as a whole by 
the Federal Government. 


X. The provision of federal funds for the partial financial support of 
education in the states is necessary and desirable, as a function of 
the Federal Government. 

Research has clearly established that this is a necessary function 
of the Federal Government. The distribution of tax-paying capacity and 
means for tapping this capacity under present economic conditions are 
such that it is not possible to expect a general achievement of an acceptable 
national minimum of financial support for education without federal aid. 
This is increasingly the case as the Federal Government widens its financial 
support of other public enterprises. 


XI. Disagreements affecting the relation of the Federal Government 
to education center around the manner in which federal education 
funds should be transmitted to the states—the degree of specificity 
of the grants, the method of calculating state quotas, and the con- 
ditions involved in receiving them. 

Acceptance of the need of federal aid for education is becoming 
general. The disagreements on the matter center around certain issues of 
method. If the Federal Government is to observe its defined sphere of action 
as previously stated its grants for education must, as a general policy and 
on the long term basis, be restricted to such broad measures as the achieve- 
ment of the equalization of educational opportunity. To the degree that 
it ties up its grants with specific and limited phases of education its con- 
trol will increase. 


XII. Federal grants should be made for broad educational purposes, on 
objective bases of allocation, and without discretionary conditions, 
if the principles previously enunciated are to be observed by the 
Federal Government. 

The early experience of the Federal Government, and the experience 
of the states, have revealed that the granting of central funds to subordinate 
jurisdictions for broad educational purposes can be achieved without con- 
trol, provided the bases of allotment are objective, rather than discretionary. 

“Objective” is used in the technical educational sense—that is, a 
means that two competent persons can both use and get the same result in 
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terms of amount of allocation, is objective. By “discretionary” is meant 
the use of discretion, based on the subjective judgment of a central official 
or agency as the basis for determining allocations to subordinate jurisdic- 
tions. 
If objective factors, such as number of children and tax-capacity, de- 
termine the allocation, control does not enter. If “conditions” have to be 
met, under the supervision and discretionary judgment of central officials, 
or agency, control tends to enter. 

The localities in turn must make good in promptly accomplishing edu- 
cational reforms and results which are essential to national well-being. The 
assumption of this report is that state-local school systems, if encouraged by 
dynamic federal leadership and aided by general federal grants will ac- 
complish these reforms and results. To the extent that they fail to do so, 
they encourage assumption of control and administration of education by 
the Federal Government. 

DISPOSITION OF EXISTING FEDERAL YOUTH 

XIII. Revision of federal activities concerning the education of youth 
will probably involve a compromise between desirable principles 
and necessary expediencies consequent upon the actual existence of 
these activities. The criterion in judging re-organization must be its 
direction as much as its completeness. 

Realists must admit that in some educational areas, and particu- 
larly in the last ten years, there has been little effort to observe the prin- 
ciples of federal and state relationships to education stated above. Going 
educational concerns, with all the momentum of some good results ob- 
tained and some vested interests created, have been brought into existence 
according to different patterns—involving some federal assumption of 
administration, much specific earmarking of appropriations, the exercise of 
much administrative discretion, the stating of many conditions, and the 
exercise of a variety of consequent controls. Such being the case, the best 
which can be hoped for is a partial and gradual revision of the situation 
in the directions indicated by the principles stated earlier. Such revision is, 
in fact, already taking place. 

XIV. The work-projects program for youth and the student-work pro- 
gram of the N.Y.A. should eventually be placed under the ad- 
ministration of state and local educational authorities, with the 
Federal Government exercising leadership, providing financial ad, 
and exercising a decreasing amount of control. 

This tendency is already under way and should be expedited as 
rapidly as conditions permit. This proposal will be feasible only to the 
extent that public-school boards and officials broaden their conceptions of 
education and of their responsibilities for youth, and that strong state 
departments of education are developed, as recommended elsewhere in 
this report. Eventually all state agencies concerned with N.Y.A. activities 
should become a part of state departments of education and the same policy 


should be followed locally. 


AGENCIES 
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XV. Additional camps for youth under state and local educational ad- 
ministration should be provided with the Federal Government ex- 
ercising leadership, providing financial aid and exercising a decreas- 
ing amount of control. 

The use of camps in the training of youth has long been advocated. 

Their value has been demonstrated in practice by the C.C.C. in particular 
during the 1930's. These agencies should be further developed under state 
and local jurisdiction and the scope of their educational activities should be 
broadened. In addition to socially useful work these agencies should be 
concerned with recreation, health and physical education, and other ap- 
propriate camp activities. These camps should serve all youth needing this 
type of experience regardless of financial status. This function should be 
co-ordinated or consolidated with those exercised by the N.Y.A. in the 
states and localities. 

XVI. The work program under state-local auspices should constitute the 
basic program of work experience for youth. However, the con- 
tinuation of a limited federally administered program of C.C.C. 
camps is desirable for the present, though not necessarily perma- 
nently, as a supplement to statelocal work programs, in order to 
provide work opportunities on federal property for those youths 
who seem particularly likely to profit from such experience. 

Youths entering C.C.C. camps should be selected in the same man- 
ner as youths enrolled in the state-local work programs, namely, by the 
educational officials as part of a unified guidance service, and C.C.C. legis- 
lation should be revised with this in mind. 















































XVII. Federal administrative agencies in Washington involving the edu- 
cation of youth in state-local school systems should be consolidated 
in the U.S. Office of Education so that dealings between the Federal 
Government and the schools and colleges may clear through a single 
federal educational agency. 

If the proper revision of the existing situation is to continue, one 
matter of large importance is the consolidation and co-ordination of exist- 
ing federal administrative agencies in Washington concerned with educa- 
tion. One of the most disturbing influences in state-local schoo] systems is 
not merely that orders have to be taken from Washington, but that they 
have to be taken from more than one federal administrative agency. 


XVIII. The development of a Junior Employment Service, under the ad- 
ministration of state-local educational systems and co-ordinated 
- with other governmental employment services is desirable. 


XIX. Such educational undertakings as the Federal Government deems 
essential in the future should generally be developed through the 
state-local units of educational administration, or should be so lo- 
cated and so planned that they may be readily absorbed by state- 
local school systems. 
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XX. The development of educational projects henceforth by the Federal 


Government should be along lines which preserve the unity, and 
independence of the state-local educational systems. 


CONCLUSION 


Beginning with the local community, the committee has sought to 
indicate the educational needs of youth, to propose a plan for efficient 
use of all local resources through a Community-Youth Council, to 
define the needs for state and federal leadership and aid, and to state 
the principles which should underlie the relations between the federal 
and the state-local educational agencies. 

The committee is aware of the shortcomings, as well as the accomplish- 
ments, of the public schools in the past. The committee is also ap- 
preciative of the great services rendered to youth by the federal emer- 
gency agencies set up to meet depression conditions. Nevertheless, the 
committee is convinced that, in long-term planning for the years ahead, 
the responsibilities for all public educational services to youth of sec- 
ondary-school age should rest with the public schools. The acceptance 
of this point of view would involve: 

1. On the part of the public schools, greatly broadened views of sec- 


ondary education, assumption of vastly increased responsibilities for youth, 


and radical changes in practice. 


2. On the part of the Federal Government, transition from youth-serv- 


ing agencies directly operated by the Federal Government to large-scale 
federal participation in a nation-wide educational program operated through 
the public schools and intended to serve a// youth according to their needs. 
III. At the state and federal levels, as well as the local, the committee has 


advocated that responsibility for educational services to youth be placed 
with the established agencies of public education, and that these agen- 
cies be strengthened accordingly—at the state level, the state depart- 
ments of education, at the federal level, the United States Office of 


Education. 


. The committee is aware that it has accomplished, at most, only the be- 


ginnings of the type of planning which is needed on the part of public 
educators. It was able to meet for only two days, and the problem as- 
signed to it would require many days for adequate treatment. The 
committee hopes, however, that this beginning will not be laid aside. 
It is convinced that the solution of this problem depends upon the 
development of workable plans for providing, through the public 
schools, those services which are now being rendered by federal agen- 
cies. Without such plans, the Federal Government can hardly be ex- 
pected to alter its present policy, however sound the statements of 
principles which the committee proposes. It hopes, therefore, that your 
executive committee will be able to devise a plan whereby a committee 
of representatives of puble secondary education may take up this work 
at once and carry it through to completion. 

















Can the Line-and-Staff Principle Unify 
Instructional Leadership? 


HAROLD SPEARS! 


Director of Research and Secondary Education, Evansville Indiana, 
Public Schools 


One proposal is made and developed,—the proposal that instructional 
leadership has for years been unified as far as the administrative pencil-and- 
paper pattern of the program is concerned, but that in so far as the develop- 
ment of children is concerned, instructional leadership is as disassociated as 
are the respective educational points of view held by those who find them- 
selves in the so-called positions of leadership. Unified instructional leader- 
ship calls for something more than the delegation of authority and the 
distinction of responsibility. 

Recently, this question of unification, or lack of unification, of the 
activities of supervisors, directors, and administrators in a school system 
was presented to the superintendents of forty school systems large enough to 
be well staffed with such officials. They were asked if their own school 
faces such a problem; if so, what steps are being taken to meet it; and if 
not, how has it been avoided. The statement of the problem read: In the 
larger school systems there are many administrators, specialists, supervisors, 
and directors offering instructional leadership and service of one sort or 
another to the teacher. The eagerness of these directors to advance their 
own programs for the improvement of the school program may lead to 
overlapping of programs, heavy demands upon teacher time, conflict among 
programs, lack of common purpose, and the like. 

After having reviewed the replies to the inquiry, had the writer not 
already been of the opinion that school administration at times has 
difficulty seeing the woods for the trees (the woods in this case being pupil 
development and the trees, administrative machinery), this space could 
have been relinquished immediately, with the report that no such problem 
exists, or at least it is not generally recognized by these larger school 
systems that support a chain Of directors, supervisors, and specialists. 


FAITH IN LINE-AND-STAFF PATTERN 

Invariably, those who say that their schools face no such problem, 
indicate as the reason a clear distinction between line and staff positions. 
One superintendent points out that under the organization plan of their 
system, principals are in charge of their buildings and supervisors and 
directors are consulting experts, with final authority in the superintendency. 
Another says that the problem is not serious, because there is a careful 
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delegation of authority with official relationships well established, the ad- 
ministrative authority passing down the line from superintendent to assist- 
ant to principal to teacher, with supervisors as staff officers who serve 
rather than administer. Likewise, a third says the problem is avoided because 
of definite limits in positions; a fourth sends the rules and regulations which 
are to assure a common respect of duties; a fifth says that unification of 
leadership has been perfected by defining more definitely the duties and 
responsibilities of supervisors and principals; and another sends an intricate 
line-and-staff chart, with the implication that all is well along the Potomac. 
So, for what it is worth, a discussion of this question is obliged to consider 
the solution suggested in a majority of these replies from the field—namely, 
a re-dedication to the line-and-staff principle of school organization. But 
likewise, such a discussion is obliged to consider the shady aspects of this 
principle of school operation, as it pertains to instructional leadership. 


The line-and-staff matrix came in when the curriculum was considered 
as something faxed, when it was looked upon as little more than a number 
of subjects and skills to be manipulated under well-regulated classroom 
conditions, when the theory of mental discipline still clung to its exalted 
pedestal, when psychologists were still flirting with the mind-body theory, 
when the out-of-class activities of youngsters were tolerated rather than 
encouraged, when efficiency in school operation took precedence over 
respect for personality, when the school was an institution operated apart 
from the rest of the community, and when supervision centered its at- 
tention upon teacher weakness rather than upon curriculum improvement. 
Even if the line-and-staff principle is not to be held accountable for this 
early association with questionable companions, there are other aspects of 
its record that should be questioned. 


It came in to facilitate the launching of special subject supervisors into 
a rather well-fixed school situation, the point of contention being that the 
subject specialist might attempt to wrest authority from the principal, 
thus throwing the classroom teacher into a dither in respect to the prece- 
dence of orders. The obligation of organization-for-supervision to the 
classroom teacher apparently was considered ended with the definition of 
the limits within which principal and special supervisor were to be allowed 
to exercise authority over her. The prevention of the overlapping of 
authority was the prime concern, implying that instructional blueprints 
were to be handed down from somebody, and that the teacher must know 
to whom to pay homage should there be conflict between the plans of the 
principal and those of the staff officer. So impelling is the faith in planned ad- 
ministration in American education, a democratic give-and-take conception 
of instructional leadership has a struggle to get beyond the printed word. 


But you and I who shuttle back and forth each day between head- 
quarters office and classroom know full well that the effective improve- 
ment of instruction through an in-service program calls for something 
more than settling conflicts between principal and supervisor, or between 
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supervisor and director. Thinking in respect to the improvement of in- 
struction needs to begin on ground more hallowed than that represented 
by the question of who is in authority. Certainly, if we are to provide 
instruction the intelligent leadership that it needs, we must first read out 
of our conception of school operation some of its false premises. 


A NEW INSTRUCTIONAL SITUATION 


Even if the discussion of this topic by a group of educators were to 
concede that the line-and-staff pattern of operation served in a fair way to 
unify instructional leadership a few years ago, it could not automatically 
be concluded that the pattern would fit today’s situation. In recent years, 
general curriculum practitioners, guidance leaders, research workers, and 
similar directors have been added to the original headquarters staff of 
special subject supervisors. This new crop of workers represents the grow- 
ing concern for the individual pupil, and has little in common with special 
subjects or special fields as such. As these newer instructional leaders were 
added, the administration again got out the old line-and-staff principle, 
dusted it off, and bent it here and there to fit the new situation. But funda- 
mental differences between the new situation and the school situation 
existing at the time of the principle’s origin have been ignored. 


The recent deluge of new staff officers represents a unique situation. 
Whether the average school system actually appreciates it or not, behind 
this recent creation of the positions of curriculum director, research direc- 
tor, instructional co-ordinator, guidance director, and all their associates, 
rests a general dissatisfaction with the existing school program. The in- 
ception of these positions represents something much more revolutionary 
than did the inception of special subject supervisors. Special subject super- 
visors were brought in to strengthen an existing order, not to change it. 
The task of changing the curriculum and moving the emphasis of the 
school program from subject to child is a Herculean endeavor that, if it is 
to be successful, is bound to call for a few revolutions that even a rigid 
statement of rights and duties can not and should not offset. If it can be 
said that the creation of a curriculum department or the appointment of 
a curriculum director represents a definite dissatisfaction with the existing 
school program, it might be asked if it doesn’t follow that it likewise 
represents dissatisfaction with instructional leadership that already exists 
in the system. It is quite likely that some of these appointments have be- 
hind them nothing more sincere than the desire to keep up with the Jones’, 
but in the main they indicate that philosophies of education are at stake, 
and the resulting situation calls for something more than a principle of 
staff organization to reconcile it. In fact, isn’t friction in instructional 
leadership at times the first sign of possible advancement in instructional 
procedure? The school system that has done so much by law and precept 
to keep down instructional differences, may have been better off had it 
encouraged conflict, thus forcing antiquated purposes and practices into 
a death struggle with modern points of view. Actually, antiquated pro- 
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cedures are being sheltered by a line-and-staff principle that has vested 
their proponents with power. 

There is no time to treat here the great variety of complications that 
have arisen in the large school system with the injection of this new in- 
structional leadership, but it is proper to cite the typical problem. For 
years, in a particular city of three or four or more hundred thousand, the 
secondary-school principals have been the leaders in their individual 
schools, subject specialists bowing in and out of the buildings in a pleasant 
and peaceful manner as they make their rounds. Friction has been at a 
minimum, partly due to line-and-staff definitions, but more so because 
points of view have not differed greatly. Staff officer, line officer, and class- 
room teacher have all three been furthering the usual subject curriculum, 
with its typical admininstrative accouterment, including competitive mark- 
ing system, rigid schedule and group standards of achievement. 


But suddenly the administration looses upon this peaceful scene a new 
curriculum department, conceived in psychology and dedicated to the 
proposition that all children are created with personalities. As long as the 
activities of these new staff officers are limited to teacher discussions, com- 
mittee meetings, the formulation of instructional objectives, and petty 
tinkering with existing courses, no conflict arises. But as soon as proposals 
are made that would transpose from mere conference-room talk to actual 
classroom practice such phrases as “pupil purposes,” “the development of 
the whole child,” and “learning to do by doing,” a strain is placed upon 
instructional leadership that is apt to crack the unity that was verbally 
attested to in the conference room. For instance, the development of a 
half-day core program and the consequent dismissal of a number of the 
formerly taught separate subjects is an undertaking that really tests the 
unity of professional leadership. It is so simple for instructional bigwigs 
to fuss around in committee meeting and to agree upon fine phrases, but 
in his growth process the child can get little nourishment from a dry set 
of objectives. Instructional leadership must realize that the philosophical 
statement represents merely the recipe for the dishes to be served. 


This failure of staff leaders to see eye to eye is a condition that chal- 
lenges the sincerity of the creation of the new curriculum positions, and is 
beyond the pencil-and-paper pattern of school operation. Even though the 
superintendent may give the new program the right-of-way, there is still 
the task of bringing the teachers along with it. And even though the prin- 
cipal may graciously step back and invite the director to come into the 
building to develop the new program, the question arises—can such steps 
be effective without the principal’s understanding and concerted support? 
The reorganization of the school program demands not only unity of 
statement on the part of the leadership, but asks above all, unity of purpose 
and effort. Any of us who, as curriculum directors, have attempted to 
afford leadership to classroom teachers in the development of sounder 
instructional practices, have felt the influence exerted by the principal. 
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FALSE DISTINCTIONS 


Before leaving this discussion of the basic pattern of organization for 
instructional leadership, as generally followed in this country, it must be 
recalled that the pattern is founded on the supposition that administration 
and supervision can be rather sharply separated. Perhaps only on paper— 
and not at all in practice—can there be made a sound distinction between 
supervision and administration. As a test of this, list at random twenty or 
thirty distinct acts that as a professionally wide-awake principal or super- 
visor you have carried out in the recent course of your work, and then 
attempt to indicate in the case of each whether it was an act of adminis- 
tration or an act of supervision. Conceive, if you can, of any curricular 
improvement that is devoid of administrative aspects. Furthermore, the 
soundness of any administrative act can be judged by the ability to trace it 
to the improvement of the learning situation. 


At times curriculum reorganization has gone ahead under the direc- 
tion of the special supervisor or curriculum leader, with the principal left 
out as though administration were something apart. Many an education- 
ally promising classroom change has been defeated by the retention of some 
outmoded administrative technique such as a competitive marking system 
or a fixed schedule of short periods. It may be that as a curriculum director 
you have developed at some time or other a new program in a particular 
school of your city only to see it held back because of a lack of public 
support and understanding. You see now that the principal held the 
strategic public-relations position and that it was folly to attempt to es- 
tablish the program without a unity of leadership. 

Educational literature has engaged in some wishful thinking in the 
attempt to distinguish supervision from administration, in saying that 
“administration executes, directs, tells, orders; while supervision advises 
with, instructs, stimulates, explains, leads, guides, assists.” Supervision 
of instruction came in as a child of efficiency in school operation, rather 
than having grown up rightfully out of the instructional needs of the 
school. It tends in practice to retain much of that conception in spite of 
the attempt to inject other purposes into it. Supervision as the improve- 
ment of instruction is calling loudly for new relationships, relationships 
that can qualify under the term co-operation. The whole tradition of the 
movement stands as a wall that threatens to throw the call back as a feeble 
echo. The first demand that supervision made upon educational leadership 
was a demand for organization, for the exact establishment of authority 
and responsibility. It was, then, from the very first, tied directly into 

- school administration and management. As we turn to provide for in- 
structional leadership, we need not be concerned about supervision as such 
and about administration as such, or about supervisors as such and about 
administrators as such, for true instructional leadership respects no such 
artificial lines. It begins with pupil-teacher contacts and contributes to the 
learning situations upon which such contacts depend. 
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There is another important aspect of this problem of instructional 
leadership that should be mentioned. It is the matter of protecting the 
teacher against a number of ambitious instructional leaders, all of whom 
are developing more or less unrelated programs and, in the name of demo- 
cratic school procedure, are making heavy demands upon teacher time and 
energy. As the new staff officer attempts to develop the position, to adjust 
himself to the system, it is likewise an unsettled period for the teacher with 
whom his work brings him in contact, for each new position makes new 
demands upon the teacher. Each new director or supervisor, professionally 
in earnest and anxious to make a good job of it, demands more teacher- 
time in committee and clerical work. The enthusiasm of the guidance 
director, for instance, may result in more tests than the teacher can appre- 
ciate, more scores than he can use, and more home-room discussion pro- 
grams than time permits to be properly presented. Participation of the 
teacher in course-of-study construction or other committee work does not 
necessarily promise teacher growth, any more than does the establishment 
of the lines of staff relationship. Any teacher is safeguarded against un- 
reasonable demands when the instructional leader’s activities begin with 
the pupil-teacher growth situation in the classroom. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE FIELD 


As was revealed by the answers to the inquiry mentioned previously 
in this discussion, many school systems are at work attempting to unify 


instructional leadership in their ranks. Many of these attempts go beyond 
the mere re-dedication to the line-and-staff principle. Among these are: 

1. Regular meetings of supervisors, and principals to discuss policy. 

2. Regular meetings of directors, supervisors, principals, and teachers 
to discuss policy. 

3. The creation of a school policies council, made up of representatives 
of line, staff and teaching groups. 

4. Changing the title of director of secondary education to co-ordinator 
to promote unity of action among supervisors and principals. 

5. Changing the title of supervisor to consultant. 

6. The creation of a curriculum council, representing the supervisors, 
directors, and principals. 

7. The creation of a council of teachers and administrators to establish 
instructional policy. 

8. The retention of the usual line-and-staff relationship of supervisor 
and principal, with the centralization of instructional authority in one posi- 
tion in the central office. 

9. The elimination of special subject supervisors and the substitution 
of all supervision by area, both vertical and horizontal. That is, supervisors 
of primary, elementary, junior high, and senior high school areas. 

10. The careful manipulation of supervisors from the central office so 
that no two are in a building at the same time, thus enabling the principal 
and supervisor to visit together. 

11. The careful designation in the central office of days of the week or 
month to be used for meetings of particular groups, thus avoiding conflicts 
and protecting time of teachers, directors, and administrators. 

12. Curriculum building by subject areas, an area including representa- 
tion from kindergarten through the senior high school. 

13. Maintenance of the authority of building principal in all cases ex- 
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cept those dealing with curriculum planning, in which instance the desires 
of the special supervisory officers take precedence. 

14. For the purpose of guiding instructional leadership and practice, the 
development of a sound educational philosophy by the entire school family, 
a philosophy which all will understand and attempt to practice. 

A few of the superintendents were extremely frank in their recognition 
and discussion of the problem of unifying instructional leadership, and 
were most solicitous of suggestions. Two or three made a defense for the 
special supervisor who was so completely sold on his special field that he 
was constantly seeking to advance it, even to the point of ignoring the 
possible worth of others. One writes, “When conflict does arise, it is 
largely because one or the other of the two concerned is emphasizing the 
idea of authority rather than concentrating on bettering the conditions of 
instruction for the teachers and the children in the classroom. In other 
words, personality problems in large school systems will always arise, and 
occasionally adjustment has to be made by the superintendent of schools.” 

I am sorry that this problem must be referred to another day. The 
only point of this preliminary statement has been that unified instructional 
leadership calls for something more than the delegation of authority and 
the distinction of responsibility. Instructional leadership must stop worry- 
ing about authority. It should ask—authority for what? And the only sane 
answer is—authority to enable boys and girls to develop to the fullest of 
their capacities in accordance with the rights and responsibilities of the 
American way of life. And just as soon as the various officers in a school 
system can concentrate upon this common purpose—the fullest develop- 
ment of each child—line and staff and other artificial distinctions are 
forgotten in the united effort to accomplish this common purpose. Unless 
they can concentrate upon this single objective, it will be useless anyway 
for school management to attempt to work out a scheme of checks and 
balances, rights and responsibilities, that will bring to the teacher the united 
leadership that school progress demands. If it is said that this criticism of 
the line-staff principle is administratively unsound it can be answered that 
the common emphasis upon the principle has been instructionally unsound. 

The answer to this problem, if found at all, will be found near the 
classroom and not in a conference of instructional leaders meeting in the 
central office to determine the limits of their work and authority. Let the 
superintendent lock his staff of directors and specialists out of their offices, 
—for out where teachers and pupils work and play are the problems and 
the answers of instruction. By spending at least fifty per cent of his time 
in the activities of the teachers and pupils, the director, the specialist, the 
supervisor, the principal, and even the superintendent is better able to 

- qualify as instructional leaders. Let’s keep close to the pupil—no master- 
minding, no remote control, no curriculum editors, no curriculum office 
boys. The effectiveness of instructional leadership perhaps bears a direct 
relationship to the amount of time spent out on the learning front. And 
when it is asked, who is to unify instructional leadership, perhaps the 
most sensible answer is—the child. 














Education for the Physically Handicapped 
JESSIE M. PARKER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 

In Iowa, fifty or more pupils afflicted with infantile paralysis, broken 
limbs, or hearts which necessitate quiet and rest now participate in class- 
room discussions and talk to other members of the class by means of an 
electrical two-way teaching device. It affords them every opportunity and 
privilege that other members of their respective classes enjoy, save only the 
visual. The idea originated with the department of public instruction at the 
suggestion of Mr. W. A. Winter Stein, statistician on the staff. The first 
set was installed in the Newton schools under the supervision of Superin- 
tendent B. C. Berg, in September, 1939. It is reported that London, Ontario, 
has since introduced it into their school system. 

Standard equipment for this two-way teaching device consists of a 
master station using power and a sub-station, both equipped with the neces- 
sary electrical transformers for satisfactory use over a pair of continuous 
wires of required length. If more than one classroom is wired, the school 
wires are brought to a conveniently located junction box where they can 
be distributed and re-distributed, as the need may arise. 

The classroom telephone terminal is generally placed at the center 
front of the room for best results. The home terminal is located in the room 
to be used by the pupil wherever convenience suggests and near an elec- 
tric outlet where power for operating the device is available. The classroom 
unit is placed upon a small shelf with an insulated board cover and back, 
about five and one-half feet from the floor. The shelf is usually mounted on 
pieces of strap iron and fastened by two screws placed in the wall at the 
appropriate height. By this arrangement the shelf can be transported from 
room to room with the device, as occasion requires. In most cases the man 
from whom the equipment is purchased makes the installation. When this 
has been left to local installation some costly mistakes have been made. 


The telephone rate for wire rental is paid by the school district. The 
Bell system’s rate is $1.25 per month for the first quarter mile and seventy- 
five cents per month for each additional quarter mile. Distance is measured 
from point to point without reference to the length of the lines used. The 
power to operate the device is generally furnished at the pupil’s home, 
where the master station is located. 

Pages of description concerning pupils provided this opportunity 
could be told, but a few must suffice. In one of the rural districts a lad just 
entering his teens came in contact with a high line near his farm home and 
was terribly burned. After years of the best surgical and medical care, the 
boy remained an invalid, unable to control or use his body below the waist. 
He was anxious to continue his education. Local school authorities were 
much interested. As a result this two-way loudspeaker telephone system 
was installed. Telephone wires were strung between the farm home and 
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the schoohouse a half mile away and he followed his classmates in his 


regular study. 

In the football season of 1940, infantile paralysis found many victims. 
In at least three high schools, team members—a senior, a junior, and a 
sophomore—fell victims. By means of the intercemmunication system, 
each of these is carrying a full school load creditably. Three other pupils 
using this system are leading their respective classes in grades. One of the 
classes elected the “shut-in” class president. 


STATE ALD TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


In Iowa, educational assistance is extended by the department of public 
instruction for physically handicapped children in co-operation with local 
public school authorities. The application for assistance 1s made by the 
local board of education, signed by the board president and secretary. The 
program is arranged and conducted under the supervision and direction of 
the school superintendent in charge. The physical disability is defined and 
certified by the local attending physician. Tne proposed program is ap- 
proved and certified by the county superintendent of schools and is then 
submitted for approval to the state superintendent of public instruction. 
Certain regulations and schedules designed to insure maximum service to 
each handicapped pupil are complied with, and previously agreed-upon 
reimbursement to local school boards is made upen requisition for ap- 
proved expenditures. 

Three forms of assistance are provided. First. For the pupil whose dis- 
ability permits him to be transported to his classroom, the local district can 
be reimbursed for extra transportation expenditure incurred because cf the 
pupil’s physical handicap. A schedule of rates for reimbursement and cer- 
tain necessary regulations have been prepared to make certain that max- 
imum benefits are administered through this type of assistance. One hundred 
sixty Iowa boys and girls are being helped to school advantages by trans- 


portation already this year. 

Second. The next best type of aid extended by the department is 
classroom instruction through the electrical two-way teaching device as 
previously described. The device consists of ordinary commercial inter- 
communication equipment adapted to instructional purposes and used over 
a pair of ordinary telephone wires running from classroom to home. The 
department, upon approved applications, reimburses to the local school 
board the purchase costs up to $50 per installation. The average cost is 
approximately $40. This method is used for pupils above primary grades 
and includes junior and senior high-school pupils. The cost is less than for 

“bedside instruction. 

Third. Where neither transportation nor classroom instruction can 
be arranged, a program of home instruction through a visiting teacher is 
offered. Here the cost to the local district is considerably higher, and the 
results, from an instructional viewpoint, are not so satisfactory; but such 
service is beyond price where it is the only possible way by which educa- 
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tional advantages can be extended to physically handicapped young people. 
So far this year, one hundred ninety-six are participating in this type of 
home instruction. 

It should be borne in mind that the purpose is to give the handicapped 
child a life as nearly normal as possible. This inter-communication main- 
tains his contact with his own social group. His classmates bring him 
written work—drop in to visit with him. Many stories could be told as 
to the tonic emotional effect upon the handicapped. We mention this because 
we have heard of a case where the system was used to connect all grades 
with a visiting teacher. This eases the work of the visiting teacher but 
misses entirely the point of connecting the child with his own group and the 
valuable give-and-take of classroom discussion. 

As Superintendent Berg of Newton says of the inter-communication 
system: “There is no other way that I know of by which these youngsters 
can be part of a class.” He knows whereof he speaks, for three boys in his 
school now at home with broken spines will be graduated with their class 
and attend graduation exercises on a stretcher. 





—Courtesy Cincinnati Public Schools 


Making a Transcription for Classroom Use 
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Skills in Music 


G H. REAVIS 
Director of Curriculum in the Public Schools of Cincinnati, Ohio 

A recording device as pictured on page 34, is effectively being used in 
the music classes of William Rimanoczy at Woodward High School to 
make pupils conscious of the degree of error in their musical performance. 
According to Mr. Rimanoczy, the recorder, which makes it possible to 
play back the pupils’ voices immediately after a selection has been sung, 
provides a concrete means for indicating need for further drill. The pupils 
enjoy hearing their own voices in transcription and manifest commendable 
pride when transcriptions of the same selection indicates steady improve- 
ment. 

This recorder is one of several electrical devices which may be used to 
show pupils the nature and extent of errors and thereby help in developing 
competence in musical skills. The radio and phonograph, for example, 
make it possible for the pupil to measure his growth in music by comparing 
his performance with the perfection of professional artists. There is also a 
new device not yet in use in Cincinnati called a stroboscope, which is es- 
pecially useful for indicating accuracy in pitch. The device, which is able 
to detect and to indicate visually any deviation in tone with an accuracy 
twenty times finer than that of the ear, consists of two mechanisms. One 
mechanism has twelve rotating discs, one for each tone in the chromatic 
scale. As a note is sung or played, the disc corresponding to that note in- 
dicates that the note is in tune by seeming to stand still, that it is sharp 
by seeming to turn clockwise, or that it is flat by seeming to turn counter- 
clockwise. The other is used to show how sharp or flat an off-pitch note is. 


According to Dr. Frank Biddle, Director of Music in the Cincinnati 
public schools, the place of skills in music education is sometimes over- 
looked, and as a result, the music program frequently amounts to little 
more than learning, one after another, rote songs which are more or less 
closely connected with some unit of instruction. There is no doubt, he 
maintains, that music can make rich contributions to many units, but 
teaching music solely in correlation with other work does not usually pro- 
vide enough attention to skills to develop sufficient competency in per- 
formance. 

At present, Dr. Biddle states, it seems impossible to find materials 
which contribute to units of work and at the same time allow for a step-by- 
step, logical development in the child’s musical competence. It is essential, 
therefore, that the regular teacher assume most of the responsibility for 
teaching rote songs which are chosen because of their relation to units of 
instruction in other fields. Although the time of the special teacher of 
music is limited, it should provide opportunity for the development of 
needed skills in music as well as proper emphas:s on application and other 
phases of music. 
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Control of the Extra-Curricular Finances 


WILLIAM E. BRAGNER 
Principal of the Windsor (Vermont) High School 


The control of extra-curricular finances unless carefully supervised 
and handled is a constant source of irritation to school principals, faculty 
members and student bodies. Previous to the adoption of a centralized 
plan of control over extra-curricular finances, a situation existed at the 
Windsor High School that was a “litte short of criminal.” Athletics, 
school clubs, and classes each had its own system of bookkeeping. It was 
a long and difficult task to find out exactly how much money each of 
these groups had in its treasury and when and where it was banked. 

THE NEED FOR AN ADEQUATE PLAN OF CONTROL 

It had been a tradition at the high school that the senior class must 
take a trip to Boston, New York or some other point of interest. 
The seniog class trip was the objective of all classes. Starting with its 
freshman year each class sought ways and means to raise as much money 
as possible td finance the trip. Scarcely a day passed without some sort of 
a class food sale, candy sale, benefit or dance. It became difficult for the 
civic Organizations in town to find an open date when they might conduct 
a benefit. Each class was accumulating large sums of money but the exact 
amount was actually not known since each class treasurer banked the 
money when and where he pleased. Undoubtedly some money was “lost” 
since no accurate check was made on these treasurers. 

Athletics at the high school are supported by admission to the various 
athletic contests. The money is used to purchase uniforms and equipment 
as well as to pay for officiating, advertising, rent of auditorium, and other 
services. The purchasing of equipment was a matter for the principal and 
coach to decide. The pupils never knew how much the equipment cost or 
how much income was derived from each game. As a result the school 
authorities were often unjustifiably criticized. 

The high school was missing an excellent opportunity to put into 
practice some of the teaching that was being given in the business classes. 
The proper control of extra-curricular activities would provide practical 
work in budget making, account keeping, the making of change as well 
as other types of work. 

Elbert K. Fretwell in his book, Extra-Curricular Activities in Second- 
ary Schools,’ sums up this entire situation when he writes, “The school that 
provides a favorable situation for loose practice in handling money is little 
short of criminal. The crime is not so much that some pupils, teachers, or 
board members have any easy chance to be dishonest. It is rather, that, as 
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a result of the school’s muddling along, pupils come to think that public 
business should be handled that way.” 
THE PLAN OF CONTROL ADOPTED 
The first step in the establishment of a sound plan of control of 
extra-curricular finances was the creation of a student government. The 
group called the Executive Council consists of four class officers from each 
of grades nine to twelve as well as the principal and a faculty member 
elected by the Council. The faculty member serves as treasurer of the 
Activities Fund. 

The Council elects its own president and secretary. Under the consti- 
tution that was adopted the Council was given control over the Activities 
Fund. The Fund is made up of the pooled resources of all class dues, 
plays, dances, food sales, athletic contests, and all other sources of income. 
The entire income of all athletic contests goes into the Fund. Eighty per 
cent of the class activities is given outright to the Fund, the remaining 
twenty per cent is credited to the class sponsoring the activity. This latter 
fund serves as a reservoir for the class.) They may do what they wish with 
the money. It has been used to purchase flowers or books for sick class- 
mates or as contribution by the class to some worthy cause. All class dues 
remain the property of the class but are deposited by the faculty treasurer 
as one account in the local bank. It has been the usual procedure since 
the adoption of this plan of control for each graduating class to make a 
gift to the Activities Fund of whatever money they have left at the end 
of the four years. This is probably better understood when one is aware of 
the fact that senior trips are no longer taken. 

The greatest dissatisfaction for this plan of control came from the 
seniors. This difficulty was overcome by purchasing graduation caps and 
gowns on a five-year rental plan. Furthermore, senior graduation announce- 
ments were paid for from the Activities Fund. The plan was assured of 
successful support from the parents who felt that caps and gowns would 
eliminate some of the expense attached to graduation. 

Music was dropped from the list of subjects offered by the school 
when the school budget was cut. This gave the Council an opportunity 
to show its ingenuity as well as to strengthen the position of the Ac- 
tivities Fund. Arrafgements were made by the Council with a young 
man in town who was interested in music, and incidentally out of a job, 
to direct the orchestra. At the same time a director for the glee club was 
secured. The salaries of these two men as well as all music purchased for 
the orchestra and glee club are paid from the Fund. Each year the Council 
votes whether or not to continue the services of these two men. A joint 

-concert by the glee club and the orchestra each spring under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council raises enough money to pay the salaries of the two 
directors. 

Under the present plan all athletic equipment is purchased through 
open bids. Prices and samples are submitted to the Council who select 

the company from whom the purchases are made. 
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A former source of conflict among the classes was the control of the 
candy counter. Since there are no stores located near the school the candy 
counter is well patronized. The Council delegates this concession each 
year to a worthy boy or girl. Half of the profit is placed into the Fund, 
and the other half is paid to the operator for the work performed. 

The senior reception and dance has always been regarded as the out- 
standing source of revenue. The feeling exists among the classes that the 
income from this event should all be given to the Fund. In return for this 
the Council takes full charge of the reception and dance for the seniors. 

All school functions for which there is an admission charge have 
student ticket sellers and collectors under the direct supervision of the 
faculty treasurer. All monies collected are deposited in the local bank by 
the faculty treasurer. No checks are valid unless signed by the faculty 
treasurer and two of the class treasurers. Each month a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures is drawn up and posted on the bulletin board. 
These statements are given careful scrutiny by the pupils as they are vitally 
interested in the “condition” of the Activities Fund. 


EVALUATION OF THE PLAN 


The test of any plan is the manner in which it measures up under 
accepted criteria. It is believed that the plan of control over the extra- 
curricular finances at the Windsor High School can be evaluated fairly in 
terms of the following criteria: 

1. Jt 1s democratic, that is, there is pupil control. 

2. It is flexible, that is, money can be readily loaned by one organi- 
zation to another without a great deal of “red tape.” 

3. It does not make the pupils feel that their integrity is being ques- 
tioned, that is, there is a uniform system of accounting which is properly 
supervised by one individual. This makes it possible to ascertain the stand- 
ing of any organization on short notice. 

4. Itis practical, that is, the entire set-up is simple. No great amount 
of experience is necessary to “keep the books.” 

5. It is centralized, that is, one person is responsible for the money 
collected and deposited. 

6. It is in keeping with the accepted philosophy of education, that 
is, school needs are in terms of life needs. If the school’s finances are con- 
ducted in an honest and efficient manner it is fairly reasonable to assume 
that better business methods will result in the community in which the 
pupils will live. 

















The Need for Teacher Training in Visual Education 
RALPH ROCHEFORT WHITE 
Principal of the Weld (Maine) High School 
Much has been written and numerous revealing experiments have 
been conducted demonstrating the educational achievements which are 
attainable with motion pictures as teaching tools in the secondary school. 
Reviewing this literature, a large number of secondary-school administrators 
have purchased motion picture equipment, expecting to realize the potential 
advantages of this unique type of visual education. A smaller number of 
administrators have gone even further and employed capable supervisors 
of visual instruction to organize and administer their programs. In these 
exceptional schools, the need for special teacher training in the motion pic- 
ture education program is left to the principal who already is overburdened. 
The author recalls a relevant personal observation of Fanning Hearon, 
until recently the Executive Director of the Association of School Film 
Libraries. Mr. Hearon remarked that “Unfortunately, in many cases, school 
directors of visual education are teachers of no specialized training and 
little ability. Their duties correspond to those of titled mail clerks who 
select and distribute films with the aid of a few catalogues.” Certainly in 
the majority of schools the administration and supervision of the visual 
education program is left entirely to the principal who is overburdened 
with other duties. 
How much do educational films accomplish when they are used with 
a minimum of competent supervision by teachers without specialized 
training in visual education? Is there any pressing need for teacher training 
in motion picture education? These two questions were considered in a 
general inquiry recently conducted by the author regarding the visual 
education programs in the secondary schools of Maine. 


NATURE OF INQUIRY IN MAINE 

With the co-operation of the Maine Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion, questionnaires were distributed to the principals of all secondary 
schools in the state. Half of the two hundred sixty class-A secondary schools 
were found to have the use of motion picture machines, and practically 
all of the principals of these schools reported upon their programs. In a 
section of the inquiry, they were asked to check any of the following six 
key practices which were observed in the motion picture education pro- 
grams of their schools: 
1. Teachers privately preview films before school showings 
2. Teachers regularly take up the subject matter of films for class study and 

discussion 

3. Programs often include three or four reels on a variety of subjects 
4. Teachers often deliberately show the same film two or three times to the 
same group of pupils 
Films are usually projected for class groups in specific subjects 
Films are usually projected for large groups of the student body 
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TEACHER PREVIEW OF FILMS 

Concerning the practice of the preview of films, Ellsworth C. Dent, a 
recognized visual aid expert who is now director of the Educational De- 
partment of the RCA Manufacturing Company, makes a clear statement 
of the accepted position in his eleven general rules for getting the most out 
of educational silent pictures when he states: 

The teacher should preview the film in order that there may be thorough 
familiarity with the content. Points which are not entirely clear to the teacher 
may be checked in advance, s» questions from members of the class may be 
answered intelligently.’ 

Frederick L. Devereux, Vice-president of Erpi Pictures Consultants, 
Inc., expresses a similar point of view about sound pictures.” He advises 
that, when a teacher secures a new film, he should review it several times 
to study the details, note points of difficulty and grasp the major concepts. 
Another important text discussing methodology with films states: 

The first step for the teacher who is considering the use of a film in teach- 
ing a unit of instruction is to analyze the content of the film. In this way there 
can be determined the content of the film which relates to the objectives of the 
unit, the organization of this content, the important aspects of the film which 
should be studied by the pupils, and the relation of the film to other teaching 
aids, reading assignments, etc.* 

Other authorities presenting a similar point of view are Edgar Dale 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University,’ and Gilbert 
S. Willey, Professor of Education and Principal of the Training School, 
University of Denver.’ In the light of this opinion, it is interesting to note 
that only a fourth of the secondary schools indicated that their teachers 
followed this essential practice of previewing films. Here, certainly, is one 
revelation of a need for further teacher training. 


CLASS DISCUSSION OF SUBJECT MATTER 
Let us consider the response to the second item, the question as to 
whether or not teachers take up the subject matter of films for class study 
and discussion. A number of strongly advised teaching practices are con- 
tingent upon the observance of this procedure. Four of Ellsworth Dent's 
general rules for teaching with silent pictures necessitate developing the 
film-teaching materials at times other than the occasion of projection. 
1. The motion picture should be used where it will contribute most to the 
understanding of the subject; i. e., to introduce the subject, as part of the 
laboratory or study period, or as review, 
2. The picture should be used directly in connection with the teaching of the 
subject to which it pertains; i. e., the motion picture, “Dixie,’ should be 
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used during the week or weeks devoted to consideration of the War _ be- 
tween the States. . . 

3. The showing of the film should, in most cases, follow an oral introduction 
or discussion, during which certain unanswered questions will be left for 
the film to answer. . . 

4. Follow the use of the pictures with an adequate test or other checking 
device to determine the progress made’®. . . 

Edgar Dale emphasizes these same teaching practices, all of which are 
contingent upon the subject matter of the film becoming a part of the 
school program at times other than when the film is being projected. There 
is only one slight variation in opinion between the two authorities. Dale does 
not explicitly advise testing devices, but recommends that the films be used 
to motivate written work.’ 

In How to Use the Educational Sound Film, M. R. Brunstetter devotes 
over twenty pages to “Introducing the Use of the Film in the Day’s Lesson” 
and “Techniques of Teaching Following the Film Showing.” He stresses 
that the most serious mistake in the use of sound films is the failure to 
introduce films as a part of the planned teaching program. The film must 
be conscientiously fitted into the framework of the lesson study. 

At least five of the ten teaching techniques recommended by Willey 
presuppose that the film matter be used for class study and discussion. 
1. When possible, children should be prepared for the film through discussion, 
stories, or still pictures. 

The subject matter in films should correlate with the classroom work, 

and films should be shown only as the need arises. . . 

3. Certain films, given for purposes of appreciation, should be run without 
comment. In cases of this kind, pupils must be carefully prepared for the 
film. The technique is similar to that of the appreciation lesson in art or 
music. ... 

4. With most films it is profitable to have discussions immediately following 
the showing, or within the near future. Frequently these discussions call 
for a re-showing of the film to “clinch” certain understandings. 
Children should be held responsible for information gained through the 
film. This eleminates the idea that motion pictures are for entertainment 
only, and gives the pupil a better attitude toward the film as an cducative 
agency.® 
The ably edited volume, Visualizing the Curriculum, states definitely: 
“Films should not be used in isolation. They should be integrated with 
other curriculum materials, with reading assignments, with slides, with 
field trips, and museum procedures.” Obviously, none of these various 
teaching devices so strongly recommended could be followed without 
taking up the material of films for a part of the class discussion. In the 
inquiry conducted in Maine, slightly over a quarter of the schools indi- 
cated that they discussed film material in classes. 
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THREE- AND FOUR-REEL DIVERSIFIED PROGRAMS 

In reference to the third question as to whether or not schools followed 
the practice of projecting three or four reels on a variety of subjects, the 
expert opinion does not always express itself explicitly, but even in these 
cases it is not difficult to judge that the practice is generally frowned upon. 
The authors of Visualizing the Curriculum, after stating that children in 
the lower grades should probably not see more than four hundred feet of 
sixteen millimeter film in one class, go on to say: 

It is possible that the projection time can be increased in high school. 
This, however, depends largely upon the nature of the film. The teacher should 
constantly avoid using too much film in a period.™ 

Willey calls attention to the fact that with children viewing a teaching 
film, fatigue often sets in early, and programs should be made short to take 
advantage of the probable short period of interest concentration.” 

In summarizing the typical errors in teaching with films, Brunstetter 
lists first and second: “the showing of too many pictures at one time; 
the use of two or three unrelated pictures in a showing.”” The responses 
from the secondary-school principals indicated that the teaching techniques 
of the schools in the matter of long, diversified programs were not as far 
awry as in the other cases. Only a third of the schools pleaded guilty to 
this objectionable procedure. Possibly this is not a bad record. A con- 
siderable number of the programs, however, were apparently too long. 
Another division of the investigation revealed that only ten per cent of 
the schools’ projected programs were of twenty minutes or less duration, 
while the customary projection time of twenty-nine per cent of the schools 
was over forty minutes. 

REPEATED SHOWINGS OF FILMS 

In regard to the question of whether or not films should often be 
shown more than once to the same group, the authorities are pretty much 
of one mind, although Dale sanely observes: “If they (the children and the 
teacher) feel, however, that the evidence shows that the material is well 
known to them, there would be no reason for repetition.” In his rules for 
silent picture projection, Dent is of the opinion that it is best to show a 
film twice.” He advises projecting the film first without interruption and 
practically without teacher comment. This showing, he advises, should be 
followed by a period of open discussion in which special attention is called 
to details of the subject matter. A second showing is conducted to elucidate 
points which were not made entirely clear. Brunstetter states that: 

While a single showing may be effective enough in the case of an 


appreciation-type film, or a film whose connection with the unit is only 
incidental or of an elementary nature, a superior educational talking picture 
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contains so much that it cannot be completely assimilated or its pcssibilities 
exhausted in a single showing.”® 

The two Hobans, whose leadership in visual education is universally 
recognized, lean toward the advisability of three showings when they state: 

An initial projection of the whole film will arouse interest in pupils, 
provoke discussion, reveal deficiencies of learning, and develop a desire to 
know more. As most instructional films can be readily divided into units, it is 
possible to give more detailed attention to these parts through a separate 
projection of each of the units, with frequent pauses to raise or answer 
questions, to bring out relationships, to prepare for an important sequence. 
Finally, the whole film may be projected again as a review of the subject at 
the end of the unit.” 

It was in this matter of the necessity for repeated showing of films that 
the lack of teacher training in the proper use of visual aids demonstrated 
itself most conspicuously. Only one fifteenth of the schools answering the 


survey replied that they gave repeated showings of the same film. 


PLACE FOR FILM PROJECTION 


The last two questions on the check list were designed to reveal 
whether films were usually projected for class groups in specific subjects 
or for large groups of the student body. On this point the authorities have 
not all expressed their opinions, although the general inference to be drawn 
from their discussions of teaching methods is that the films about which 
they are talking are being shown in classrooms. 

On the other hand, if it is true, as this article maintains, that motion 
picture education is a specialized type of instruction demanding the use of 
particular teaching skills to be most effective, practical expediency may 
temporarily require that capable teachers take charge of programs for large 
groups rather than have untrained teachers blunder with individual classes. 
This situation obviously was not a determining factor in many cases in the 
schools investigated, and probably not a determining factor in other states. 

The opinions of two experts are cited here, offering reasonable ex- 
planations of why it is more desirable to project films for small class groups 


than for large assembly groups. Dent states: 

Whenever possible, use pictures with but one class group at a time, and 
use them in the room to which the class is accustomed. Moving the class to 
another room, or with another class or section, is apt to become little more 
than a picture show except in situations where a skillful auditorium teazher 
is in charge.” 

Dale expresses the same point of view with a different, though wholly 
practical emphasis.” He complains that the assembly of children in an 
auditorium has a tendency to stimulate what he calls the “entertainment 
atmosphere.” The assembly room is likely to provide a poor psychological 
background for serious thinking inasmuch as students are accustomed to 
be grouped in an auditorium for amusement purposes. In auditorium 
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showings it is frequently the routine to invite other pupils whose studies 
bear no significant relationship to the film subject matter. For these groups, 
motion picture education is likely to be looked upon as a lark—an attitude 
which tends to be contagious. Dale further points out that sometimes when 
a number of classes are brought together in a single room for motion pic- 
tures there is poor ventilation due to overcrowding. 

With all respect to the opinions expressed, inadequate facilities for 
darkening classrooms may make assembly halls the only practicable place 
for projection in some schools, and their use under such circumstances is 
certainly no reflection upon the teaching technique. In this investigation it 
was found that well over a third of the schools projected films in class- 
rooms, and that a few others used both assembly halls and classrooms. 

There has been a recent tendency for school architects submitting de- 
signs for new buildings to include an oversized classroom especially 
adapted for the projection of motion pictures. The use of such special 
rooms aviods many of the objectionable features of auditorium projections. 
Pupils may go to a special visual-education room just as they would go to 
a special laboratory room for experiments in physics and chemistry. 


CONCLUSIONS 


On the whole, the findings of this survey of the secondary schools in 
the state of Maine clearly indicate a vital need for further teacher training 
in visual education. No doubt parallel conditions exist in the schools of 
many other states. Most of the Maine schools using projectors apparently 
do not approach a full realization of the possible educational values of 
their equipment. In some cases, it is doubtful whether the use of the ma- 
chines with the teaching methods now employed is of any significant 
value. Probably in some schools it would be preferable for teachers either 
to revolutionize their motion picture teaching procedures or to give up the 
use of the equipment entirely and return to other methods with which their 
previous training and experience would predispose to a greater likelihood 
of success. 

Few voices have been raised to question the tremendous teaching po- 
tentialities of films. Simultaneous approaches to learning may be made by 
both eye and ear. The appeal may be enlivened by color and emotionalized 
by music; and the entire program may be carefully planned in advance by 
specialists in educational psychology. Truly superior teaching films are 
available now at costs which are moderate. Nevertheless, it should be ap- 
parent that these films are planned to assist rather than replace instructors. 
Unless teachers are specifically trained in the use of this aid, the attainment 
of satisfactory results is uncertain, to say the least. A challenge is presented 
to secondary-school administrators to meet this need for further teacher 
training in the use of motion pictures. Perhaps this challenge may best be 
met by increasing summer-school study in institutions giving instruction in 
visual education, combined with further in-service training of teachers. 
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The Student Council Bank of West Technical High School of Cleveland, Ohio, operated 
by students. Through this medium money for pupil activities is handled. 







The Radio Listening Habits of Junior High-School Pupils 
RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 
Principal of the Day Junior High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 





















“It’s a wonder you couldn’t shut off that loud speaker for at least one 
of your waking hours.” 
“No indeed you can’t have a radio in your bedroom!” 
“Don’t tell me you can study with Glenn Miller broadcasting.” 
This one-way repartee:may be somewhat familiar to you. If so, then 
you might be interested in some of the factors that form the radio habits 
of a typical group of junior high-school boys and girls. Why not come 
along with me into the school library or the classroom where a radio ques- 
tionnaire is being filled out by a group of these pupils? The questionnaires 
are distributed and instructions concerning the filling in of the question- 
naires are given to the pupils. It proceeds somewhat as follows: 
“There is no need to put your names on, for the librarian of our school 
“who devised this quiz, wants a free, frank answer from you to all the items. 
Just indicate in the upper right-hand corner if you are a girl or if you are 
a boy. Then we can determine whether or not there is a noticeable differ- 
ence to girl or boy replies. All ready? Any questions? 

At this point the reader might like to know just what blank quiz 
has been passed to the pupils. The construction of the quiz was the result 
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of the interest of the author and the co-operation of one of his teachers. 

After considered study and refinement a short questionnaire was prepared. 

In selecting the items, care was taken that the questions would together 

give a picture of what the typical radio habits of pupils are. The test was 

purposely made short so that it could be given in a very short time, thus 

not causing a lack of interest on the part of the pupil. At the same time 

the test was made of sufficient length as to give a sufficient sampling of 

attitude and habits. The questions composing the questionnaire follow: 
1. In your judgment what do you consider the best radio program? 

Why do you like this particular program? 

Who is your favorite radio star? 

a. Do you listen to a particular program because you like the pro- 

gram as a whole? . 

b. Do you listen to a particular entertainer regardless of the program? 

c. De you turn on the radio to any program on the air? 

5. How much time do you spend listening to the radio? Hours per 


> WwW bo 


day? Hours per week? 
6. What time of the day do you best like to listen? Before school? 
After school? _.... Evening? 
7. Do you listen to entertainment programs , educational programs 
, or both ? 
8. Under what conditions do you listen to the radio? When you are 
unoccupied (listening only)? When you are studying? 


When you are doing things about the house or playing? 
9. Does the radio advertising influence you in any way? Does it affect 
your buying, your reading, your choice of movies, etc.? 
10. What do you think is your parents’ favorite radio program? Why 
do they like it? 
11. What do you think can and should be done to improve radio? 
EXAMINING THE RESPONSES 


The responses of these pupils were analyzed according to the school 
grade. In answer to the first question the largest number of pupils in each 
grade considered the quiz program as the best radio program. However, in 
the second and third ranks, the seventh grade listed serial drama and 
mystery, the eighth grade, plays and serial drama, and the ninth grade, 
plays and music respectively. In stating why they liked that particular pro- 
gram, the largest number of the seventh graders liked it because of the 
good jokes it contained, the next largest number liked it because it was 
exciting, while the next largest number liked it for its fun. The fact that 
they “learned things” from the program was mentioned by the fourth 
largest number of pupils. Similarly from the table following, the order of 
arrangement of each statement by grades indicates the rank order by 
number of pupils. Where numbers appear, these figures indicate the num- 
ber of pupils marking that particular item. The columns 7th, 8th and 9th 
indicate seventh-grade pupil responses, eighth-grade pupil responses and 
ninth-grade pupil responses. 
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7th 8th 9th 
(1) Favorite program Quiz Quiz Quiz 
Serial drama Plays Plays 
Mystery Serial drama Music 
(2) Why they like Good jokes Educational Good to test 
their favorite Exciting Humerous Knowledge 
- Fun Interesting Humorous 
Learn things Fun and learn Entertaining 
Adventure 
(3) Favorite Star Autry Benny Benny 
Benny Aldrich Hope 
Aldrich Autry Aldrich 
(4) Interested in 
program. 
(a) as a whole 52 55 
(b) the star 22 5 2 
(c) anything 2 3 1 
(5) Listening time 1-4 hrs. per 1-3 hrs. per 1-3 hrs. per 
cay day day 
14-20 hrs. per 11-22 hrs. per 4-18 hrs. per 
week week week 
(6) When they listen Mostly in Evening Evening 
evening 
(7) What type program Educational Entertainment Same 
(8) Conditions of 
listening. 
(a) just listening 55 56 26 
(b) while studying 19 2§ 10 
(c) while doing 
other things 21 20 17 
(9) Does advertising in- 
fluence in buying, 17 Yes 2 Yes 12 Yes 
reading, movies. 50 No 27 No 25 No 
(10) What they thought 
parents favorite Quiz Same Same 
program was News 
(11) Hew to improve Less advertis- Less advertis- Less copying, 
ing ing more origin- 
More edu- Less recording ality 
cational More educa- __Less_ static 
Less polities tional—like Advise sponsors 
‘ More fun Cavalcade often 
Longer than Put good pro-Less cheapness, 
. 15 min. grams on silly serials 


days other Cut down ad- 
than Sunday _ vertising 
Advertise only Less mush and 
at end or be- foolishness 
ginning of 
show 
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As the quiz was broken down there was found to be no notable differ- 
ence in the answers of the boys and girls. The older they both grew, how- 
ever, the more readily were they disposed to offer betterments for radio 
programs. Furthermore, the 7th grade’s second preference for serials 
seemed to give way to third rank with the 8th graders, and pass out entirely 
from the 9th. It might be found that elementary school youngsters were the 
strongest fans for the serial drama. The writer suspects that the listening 
time of junior high school pupils is a seasonal affair, varying greatly from 
the days with long evenings to the daylight saving era when darkness and 
the sleeping time somewhat coincide. 

At that it is amazing the amount of time pupils spend in radio listening, 
at least during the winter and fall. In general these pupils come from mid- 
dle-class homes in a first-grade suburban New England community. This 
environment not only has one radio per home, it is quite apt to have 
several. Furthermore there is little left for young people in the way of 
home chores. Oil burners, iron stokers, washing machines, electric gadgets 
all release much idle time for energetic souls. Schools begin to create home- 
work pressure the nearer pupils approach college level. 

POSSIBILITIES IN THE USE OF THE RADLO 

Listening time for the older pupils might therefore become more 
precious, causing this group of consumers to become more discriminating. 
Radio producers might note this with some degree of responsibility. 
It is possible that young people could be enlisted in community projects 
much more than they now are. The energy is there, also the time, and it is 
known that they listen. Smart would be the program that could find ways 
and means of bringing items of neighborhood betterment to six or eight 
million young people. Guidance in practical citizenship experiences that are 
challenging to youth might become a forward step in broadcasting to 
young America. The defense program has many clever and dramatic 
angles to it that could bring out constructive values for this vast host. Radio 
may yet prove the greatest democratizing force since the printing press. 
Dr. Jersild of Teachers’ College, Columbia, at a recent conference pointed 
out that indiscriminate time spent on radio, movies and comic strips might 
seriously interfere with the pursuit of worth-while hobbies. 

It was pointed out that the listening time of the student body of one 
school differed considerably from that of another where active projects for 
home use started in the classroom. While localities vary greatly, there is 
one stable, constant factor. Pupils are susceptible to action that is 
interesting. Let radio find ways to steer youthful energy into purposeful 
adventurous channels for betterments in which many can share, and im- 
mediately radio has really done something. Give youth something adventur- 
ous to do and it will do it. Develop curiosity in youth and it will be looking 


for new fields to conquer. 
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A Secondary-School Radio Workshop 


GENIEVE. M. ALLEN 


Instructor in English and Speech and Coach and Director of the Radio 
Workshop, High School of Commerce, Springfield, Massachusetts 


The Radio Workshop for the three secondary schools of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, namely, the high schools of Commerce, Technical, 
and Classical, was organized in 1936 by the author of this article. 
She was a member of the first Educational Radio Workshop in New 
York City, which was established in 1936 by New York University 
and the United States Department of the Interior with the co-opera- 
tion of a number of commercial broadcasting companies. After this 
training, she wished to give to the boys and girls of Springfield an 
opportunity to develop through radio activities, and to give to the 
citizens a deeper insight into the work of the public school system. 

In the fall of 1936, a plan for a workshop was first presented to the 
three secondary schools of Springfield. It received an enthusiastic response. 
More than two hundred candidates volunteered for auditions in speaking 
and in vocal and instrumental music. 

Volunteer pupils who could qualify through a radio audition were 
organized into a group to make up the membership of the workshop. 
The organization included the director, the officers, and the following 
committees: Scripts, News, Research, Play Reading, Play Production, 
Sound Effects, Radio Equipment, Publicity, and Lectures. 

The weekly broadcasts of the first workshop began January 1, 1937, 
over WSPR, a local commercial broadcasting station. This station gave, 
and still does give, to the workshop hearty co-operation without remunera- 
tion. The programs are usually fifteen minutes in length, although a 
few concerts have been allowed a half-hour’s time. The early programs 
featured Radio Guild plays, book-review contests, poetry-reading contests, 
musicales, vocational guidance interviews, etiquette quizzes, radio news, 
a Safety Council project, a home economics project in foods, and similar 
subjects of interest to secondary-school pupils. In 1937-39, in addition to 
plays and musicales, a series of scripts from the Script Exchange of the 
United States Office of Education was broadcast. These dealt with science, 
vocational guidance and the lives of authors. Last year, a newscast of 
secondary-school personalities and activities was featured, a new program 
called Mr. Citizen Visits the High Schools. By means of a proxy 
listener, called “Mr. Citizen,” the radio listeners were taken on tours of 
secondary-school classrooms. “Mr. Citizen” asked many interesting ques- 
tions about the work which he observed in the classes. This spring a series 
called Pan-America Calling will be used. Special programs have been 
broadcast in the past for the Chamber of Commerce, the Greater Spring- 
field Safety Council, the Community Chest, the Public Forums, and the 
Springfield Women’s Club. Mock broadcasts have been presented before 
school assemblies, the Hampden County Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the College Club, the Motion Picture Council, the Women’s Club, the 
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Eastern Star, and several parent-teacher associations. Large school orches- 
tras, bands, and glee clubs have broadcasted from the Auditorium. 


THE EQUIPMENT 
The workshop is rather proud of its equipment, a product of the 
pupils’ own initiative. After a few auditions and rehearsals had been held 
without the aid of a public-address system, the pupils realized that thit 
condition was a serious handicap to good production. So, in June, 1937 
two of the keenly interested pupils arranged a tea dance, which was pre 
ceded by an entertainment furnished by the members of the workshop 
With the proceeds they purchased a complete public-address system, whic} 
they soon learned to operate themselves. It consists of two microphones 
two loud speakers, an amplifier, a turntable, and a radio. This equipmers 
not only gives a professional atmosphere to auditions and rehearsals, thereby 
promoting greater interest, but provides a source of revenue for adde 
equipment and equipment maintenance. The boys rent the equipmen 
to other organizations for public entertainments and provide the operatin\ 
service themselves. Through this experience the boys often develop a desin 
for radio study and receive valuable training in split-second thinking ant 
timing. These public rentals also arouse community interest in the activi 
ties. The proceeds relieve the club members of the payment of dues 
During the past year the facilities for rehearsing have been improvec 
by connecting an adjoining room to the studio with double sound-proof 
doors. These are about three-fourths glass, so that the pupils are in full 
view of the director, who sits opposite these doors in the adjoining room. 
Here a loudspeaker connected with the amplifier in the studio brings the 
program to her as it will go over the air. Through a microphone at her 
side, she directs the cast who are rehearsing at another microphone in the 
studio. A boy at the amplifier controls the tones of the speakers. 


PUBLICITY 
Publicity for the programs is carried out in various ways. A pupil 
reporter writes radio news for the city press and another for the school 
publications. Five hundred artistic posters were distributed in 1939 to be 
hung in every room of the junior and senior high schools as publicity for 
the Planning Your Career series. These and others have been placed in 
the city libraries. A large artistic poster hangs in each secondary-school 
lobby. It is designed so that strips giving weekly program changes can 
be inserted in a horizontal slot. Thus the main portion of the permanent 
poster is left undisturbed. All this extra prodding, it is hoped, encourages 
listening among those who because of the high standard of the programs 
are “afraid they may be getting educated” without their consent. 
The latest form of organization differs somewhat from the early one. 
It consists of the director, a chairman of the executive board, (past presi- 
dents, past chairmen, and one representative from each school), a secretary, 
a treasurer, an equipment chairman, and a publicity chairman. The execu- 
tive board has thus been strengthened by keeping the experienced members. 
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As a branch of the workshop, a radio speech class has recently been 
organized in the High School of Commerce, the school in which the work- 
shop director teaches. This experiment has not been instituted in the 
other secondary schools. A control booth five feet square, with full equip- 
ment for broadcasting, has been constructed in one corner of the speech 
classroom. This enables a group of pupils to broadcast their daily radio 
programs to the other members of the class. The course is flexible. Instruc- 
tion is largely of the activity type. As an example of the types of activities 
constituting the work of this class the following are enumerated: 

1. A study of the development and importance of radio communication. 

2. A study of the various kinds of radio speech, such as utilitarian, 
artistic, literary, and scientific. 

3. A study of how to evaluate radio programs. 

4. Analytical reports on favorite programs, based upon How to Judge a 
School Broadcast by Seerley Reed and Norman Woelfel of Ohio State 
University, and upon Radio Speech by Sherman P. Lawton. 
Detailed study and written practice on the technique of making talks 
both clear and interesting. 

Recordings of the voices of members of the class by reading news- 

casts over a recording equipment. 

Listening through a portable radio to a series on Astronomy during 

class time, followed by a critical discussion. 

Original stories of universal interest produced by the class. 

A series of daily press articles entitled Our Country, read over the 

microphone. 

Speeches for the Springfield Community Chest drive. 

Interviews in which each member of the class impersonated a celeb- 

rity; such as, Louis Pasteur, Calvin Coolidge, Edna Ferber, Helen 

Keller, Dorothy Thompson, and Mary Pickford. 

Talks on subjects as, Insurance, and The Family Budget. 

A mock American Legion convention with speeches on phases of 

national defense; such as, Conscription of Industry, A Two-Ocean 

Navy, Spies, and Aviation. 

From the recently installed sound-proof booth, half-hour broadcasts 

included panel discussions on such subjects as, The Advantages of a 

Democracy, The Two-House Congress, The Bill of Rights, The Elec- 

toral College, Lincoln and the Constitution, Wilson and the Consti- 

tution, Religious Toleration under the Constitution, and The Con- 
stitution in a Changing World. 

The production of several plays. 

SOME RESULTS OF THE WORK 

Many valuable results have been obtained from the radio workshop. 
Boys and girls of various types of schools have learned to co-operate in a 
common project, have developed initiative and business ability, have dis- 
covered new talents in themselves, have improved their speech, have gained 
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an appreciation for the beauty of English words when used correctly, have 
become interested in community projects, and have learned through actual 
experience not only how to produce radio programs in a radio station, but 
also how to criticize professional broadcasts appreciatively, and finally to 
select the worth-while programs and reject the inferior ones. Most people 
listen to the radio, If youths can be taught that the best type of material 
combined with the highest level of production makes the best radio pro- 
gram, they have gained something of value in their education. Anything 
that promotes better education certainly belongs in the school curriculum. 

In addition to this general training which all members of the Spring- 
field High-School Radio Workshop and the Radio Speech class have 
obtained, a few pupils have been fired with the ambition to make radio 
work their vocation. In the past four years several graduates have continued 
their participation in this field of activity. Two are studying radio in 
Boston schools of speech, one of whom received a scholarship for winning 
a prize in a radio program; another boy is promoting radio in Boston Uni- 
versity; and one is studying radio in the Air School at Norfolk, Virginia, 
in preparation for radio work in the navy. One boy has recently launched 
a quiz program over a local station. Members of the Radio Workshop of 
the three secondary-schools participate in it. Prizes consist of a dictionary 
presented by the G. C. Merriam Company of Springfield, and motion 
picture tickets contributed by local theaters. The most outstanding boy has 
already begun a career in radio. After two and a half years of the work- 
shop and speech training in the High School of Commerce, he continued 
his study in a radio speech club and with a correspondence course in script 
writing. He also read all the books on radio technique in the Springfield 
public libraries. A recent letter from him contained the following statement: 

I feel very fortunate in being able to do professional radio work 

that includes script-writing, production, announcing, and sound effects. 
These activities have been carried on both locally and by coast-to- 
coast hookup. For several months I had my own program on the air. 
I wrote the dramatic skits, secured other dramatic and musical talent, 
and did all the production work. The programs were titled Vest-Pocket 
Varieties. | now have a full-time position on the staff of station WSPR. 
I recently produced a Major Bowes type of contest sponsored by the 
Liberty-Street Parent-Teacher Association among the children of that 
school. I am glad to give your radio workshop much credit 
for whatever success I have attained. There.I received the foundation 
that proved to be the starting point for future activity. There was 
made the discovery of a future vocation. There I stepped into the line 
of march with those who, having only a vision to guide them, follow 
the long and difficult—and often lonely road. 

The fanning of such a flame is a challenge to the schools. Radio train- 
ing can develop both the practical and the artistic talents of youth. Just 
now it can furnish them the incentive to ponder over, and to express their 
opinions upon the worlé problems which they face in the years ahead. 








' An Integrated Program 
MARY JOHNSON WRIGHT 

A description of how the integrated program as developed by the 

State of Virginia operates in a specific school. Miss Wright, a student 

in Madison College, wrote this article following wide reading, class 

discussions, observations in the secondary school and interviews with 

the principal. 

Based on the fundamental theory of organismic psychology that the 
individual responds to learning as an organized unit or whole, the integrated 
program began in the secondary school in Harrisonburg, Virginia, six years 
ago. Since its beginning the program has not always been practiced exactly 
as it is today. Some evidence of integration was found in the school even 
before the actual introduction of the integrated program. 

The integration of subject matter is as nearly complete as possible in 
the junior high-school grades and in the first year of the senior high school. 
In the second year of the senior high school about one-half of the work is 
done under the integrated program, while in the last two years of this sec- 
ondary school only about one-third of the work is integrated to allow for the 
election of specialized subjects as foreign languages, and specific sciences. 

Reasons FoR ADOPTION 

Aside from the fundamental scientific reason for the adoption of the 
integrated program, there were a number of practical reasons: 

To make learning more meaningful. A few years ago the state course 
of study required the teaching of history and geography in the same grade at 
the same time as separate and distinct subjects with no bond of connection 
between them to give meaning to either subject. European history was 
being taught in a definite period followed by or following another period 
in which European geography was taught as an isolated field of knowledge 
with no vital meaning or apparent connection with anything else which the 
pupil studied at that time. At present the two subjects are studied in co- 
ordination, using the present European situation as a point of approach and 
bringing into use English and any other subjects which may be found of 
interest or value in that particular study. 

To make learning purposeful. Before the introduction of the integrated 
program each subject was not only isolated from every other one, but each 
subject was usually confined to a single textbook. The “next chapter in the 
book” automatically followed the preceding one as an assignment with little 
or no justification. Such a method of procedure did not make the pupil 
feel any purpose in his learning. Consequently it presented little or no im- 

“petus or challenge to learn. For example, under the integrated plan in a 
science class, a nature unit on birds, trees, stars, etc. is being studied. Simul- 
taneously in an English class, the same group is reading various pieces of 
literature in which nature plays a large part. Because of different tastes and 
abilities no pupil is required to read any particular story or poem, but from 
the collection of literary works each pupil finds something to which his 
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individual tastes and abilities are suited. The study of classic literature in 
conjunction with a more familiar study gives the pupil‘a real purpose and 
reason for the study. Consequently, learning is stimulated. 

To make the school more democratic. In a democratic society school 
procedures must be democratic. Under the old plan teachers were more 
or less dictatorial. Under the integrated program teachers are looked upon 
as helpers rather than absolute leaders, and the pupils are taken into the 
plan and operation of the school program. They are given the opportunity 
of assisting in the projects of the school. When the teacher and pupil plan 
together, a problem is set up which the pupil feels is his business to solve. 

To gain insight into the pupils thinking. The adolescent pupil of 
secondary-school age is going through a romantic period in which social 
values are of strong appeal. When he is given an opportunity to learn about 
those things which hold a special attraction for him, the teacher, in taking 
him into her confidence, is able to gain a clear insight into his thinking. 
Thus he will tell what he wants and has a right to know, and, through in- 
creased interest, learning will be facilitated. Through teacher-pupil plan- 
ning the teacher finds out what the pupils problems are. Because of the 
fact that the pupils interests and welfare are more individually considered 
under the new plan, the school’s “holding power” is gradually increasing. 

To develop co-operation. Under the old plan the pupil had, as the 
highest incentive to learning, self-distinction as manifested by grades. 
Under the integrated plan the pupil realizes his obligation as a contributor 
to the group. He discovers that he can gain individually only as he sup- 
ports, promotes, and contributes to society. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PROGRAM 


The advantages in the development of this integrated program have 
greatly overbalanced the disadvantages. Some of these advantages that have 
been very apparent in the operation of this program are: 

Learning has been made purposeful, meaningful, and socially signifi- 
cant. By allowing the pupil a certain degree of freedom in the selection of 
subject matter, by bringing all the light that can be found to bear on one 
subject at one time, and by presenting subjects of value to him as a member 
of the social group, his interests are motivated and learning takes on prac- 
tical significance. 

The problem of discipline has practically ceased to exist. The pupil 
working under the integrated program is interested and busy. He is not 
restrained. He is treated as a responsible, essential citizen of the school 
group. The building up of wholesome teacher-pupil attitudes has not 
fallen far short of a complete eradication of disciplinary difficulties. 

The pupil learns how to think and to find information on a subject. 
The opportunity given him for freedom of choice under expert guidance 
gives him practice in independent thinking, develops initiative and self- 
confidence, and helps him to formulate intelligent opinions. The practice 
of getting information on the problem being studied from many different 
sources, instead of from only one textbook, not only lends life and color 
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which enhances study, but also promotes good habits of seeking wide in- 
formation. Pupils are enabled to distinguish between information and 
personal opinion and are trained in good habits of study. 

Specialized subjects are available, as the school system can afford, to 
those who desire to elect them for individual pleasure or as requirements 
for college entrance. The question might well be raised as to the college 
success of graduates of a secondary school under the integrated plan. The 
philosophy and principle of the public secondary school is that it is a school 
maintained by society for the propagation and maintenance of that society. 
One of the primary aims of the integrated program is to prepare the pupil 
to live more efficiently in society. Only about twenty-five per cent of the 
graduates of the secondary schools of the nation attend college. Conse- 
quently we cannot defend a public secondary school which is operated for the 
sole purpose of preparing pupils for college. However, increasing oppor- 
tunity for electives in preparation for college entrance is given in the last 
three years of the secondary school. Although the program has not been in 
operation long enough to make the results a certainty, there is no reason to 
believe that graduates cannot be adequately prepared for college. 


Some Dirricutties ENCOUNTERED 


The only difficulty of any consequence which has been met in the 
establishment of the integrated plan is in getting the teachers to have the 
right point of view. Since teachers receive their training in many different 
courses distinctly isolated from one another, it is extremely difficult for them 
to develop right attitudes toward the program except after wide teaching 
experience. It is also extremely difficult to make the teacher realize that 
there are many occasions in which she will be doing a far better job if she 
is willing to convey to her pupils the idea that she is also learning. 

Another difficulty with which the Harrisonburg High School is con- 
fronted is that its pupils come from two elementary schools with widely 
different plans of procedure. The pupils from the one progressive school 
where the integrated program is in operation find no difficulty in fitting 
into the secondary-school plan. The other elementary school, however, is of 
the traditional type and its graduates inevitably look to the secondary-school 
teacher, asking “What do you want me to do next?” instead of being ready 
with a new problem as an outgrowth of the preceding unit of work. 

The class can carry on its work without the teacher for an indefinite 
length of time. In the integrated program each problem suggests itself as 
a natural outgrowth of the preceding one. The teacher at all times places 
a maximum amount of responsibility on the pupil, so that her absence 
from the classroom, whether it be for a few minutes when she is called 
“to give her services in another class or whether it be for several days on 
account of illness, does not retard pupil advancement. One interesting 
case was cited wherein the teacher was away from the class for two weeks 
while the class was working on the European situation. So many interesting 
questions arose from the pupils and so well had the teacher been able to 
make her class think ahead in its work, that it was unnecessary to employ 
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a substitute during her absence. The fact that the pupils can take care of 
themselves under such conditions is one of the greatest evidences of growth. 

Skeptics question the wisdom of allowing pupils freedom in selecting 
the problems which they are to study. The degree of freedom is not as great 
as it may seem to the casual observer. The expert teacher, through her own 
carefully concealed suggestions and questions will find in nearly every case 
that the problems in her own mind are the ones in which her pupils them- 
selves will find an apparently voluntary interest. Even then there might 
easily be a tendency to neglect the fundamentals, but provision has been 
made to avoid such an inadequacy. When a difficulty arises as a result of 
lack of fundamental training, and consequently there is a felt need for 
direct teaching, time is taken for formal work and drill. Such a plan is 
desirable in that it provides for the use of subject matter as it is needed. 
Because the necessity is felt, retention is materially increased. Subject 
matter is used—as it should be used—as a means to an end, rather than as 
an end in itself. Any subject matter which may be necessary to satisfy the 
problem is drawn upon at the time when it is most vital. 

In such a program there can naturally be no written set courses of 
study. The question is not how much of a textbook the pupil has finished, 
but rather how much learning he has experienced. The problem is one of 
assimilation instead of coverage. The teacher’s interest should be in the 
changes in the pupil—in regard to study habits, acceptance of responsibility, 
independence, co-operation, and other traits—during the time that he is 
under her supervision. The pupil’s attitude should not be solely one of 
what he has gained individually, but rather of how much he has contributed. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


The criteria on which the value of work done under the integrated 
program is judged are social significance, purpose, and meaning. On this 
basis the pupil studies the culture of his own people. The old idea that the 
things in one’s own environment are not worth while as subjects for study 
has been abolished. The plan now is to begin in the realms of the pupil’s 
own experience and to work out toward wider fields. This procedure is an 
integration of the learner’s experiences in connection with familiar situa- 
tions. The teacher is no longer a “peddler” of subject matter, but instead is 
a creator of an environment in which pupils can grow in experience. 

Under the old system each pupil in the classroom worked on the same 
thing at the same time. Now pupils work on individual problems, but 
each contributes his findings to the common store of knowledge of the 
classroom group. The pupil learns because he looks upon his work as a 
specific problem which has some definite value to him. An important 
caution for the teacher is to allow the pupil to start on his own level. 

The purpose of the school is to enable the pupil to do more skillfully 
and thoroughly those things which he is instinctively and necessarily going 
to do anyway. The value of the integrated program lies in meeting the 
present and probable future needs of the pupil through thorough and organ- 
ized application of his whole self to the activity at hand. 





Spreading the Teacher Extra-Curricular Load 
ANGUS B. ROTHWELL 
Superintendent of Schools, Formerly Prinoipal of Central High School, 


Superior, Wisconsin 


Because teachers vary in ability and in aggressiveness just as do pupils 
there is a tendency on the part of the average administrator to assign so 
called “extra” tasks to those teachers most able and most willing. The result 
is that those whose sincerity and work merit the greatest award come to a 
time when they regard themselves as having been the “goats” and then 
seek to find a way out. Moreover, scarcely any school escapes having a few 
faculty members who make it a point to tell their associates that it is ridicu- 
lous for them to give so much of their time and energy to tasks for which 
they receive no extra compensation. Good teachers who sce their fellows 
“get-off” with very little ef the extra-curricular load simply because the 
lazy willingly profess ignorance, ill health, home responsibilities, or just 
plain dislike cannot be criticized too harshly when a change in their own 
attitude becomes apparent. If there is any quality that the average teacher 
admires and is willing to recognize in a principal it is that of “fairness.” 
And the principal can display his attitude on “fairness” with his faculty 
to good advantage in this matter of distributing the extra-curricular load. 

First of all, it is necessary to build an attitude on the part of the teachers 
that recognizes the necessity for the extra-curricular activities. While there 
are those of us who may complain bitterly about all of the activities that a 
secondary school undertakes there are few who will openly give their recom- 
mendation that any one activity be abolished. We speak freely in general 
terms but with caution as we become specific. Asa matter of fact, in con- 
versation with the average teacher the administrator is more likely to find 
need for additions than he is to receive suggestions for deletions. 

The secondary-school extra-curricular organization can serve as a 
model for living in a democracy. Teachers should have much to say and do 
with the management of the school but the principal must serve as the 
executive while the superintendent, board of education, and public become 
the judiciary. Equality of responsibility is just as important to the faculty as 
is equality of opportunity in the democratic school. Tne principal should 
then recommend a distribution of responsibility for his teachers that he 
may feel sure will be accepted by the majority as being both equitable and 
efficient. In a sense the faculty becomes the legislative body. 

There are various ways of going about the achievement of this re- 

“sponsibility of spreading work but to be practical only a few metaods that 
have been quite well acepted are projected here. The assignment, of extra- 
curricular work is usually based on the suggestions of pupils, teachers, and 
administrators. The principal, of course, passes judgment on the choice of 
activities to make sure that those most essential to his school are included. 
Community interests, special abilities of teachers, and expediency con- 
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tribute their share in this judgment. Teachers are often employed with the 
express understanding that they are to consider certain types of extra-cur- 
ricular activity as a definite part of their work. This policy is most prac- 
tical and reasonable. Principals can through individual conference or 
questionnaire ascertain what their present staff could best do in this field. 
In Central High School at Superior, Wisconsin, teachers have been 
asked to include certain information in their final reports that proves 
valuable as assignments are made during the summer. Typical questions 
asked are as follows: In what extra-curricular activities did you help this 
year? Include all you can remember. How much time in hours per week 
on the average did this work require? What time do you usually leave 
school at the close of the day? What additional time have you, been obliged 
to give to the school in order to take care of extra-curricular work? With 
what extra-curricular activities would you prefer working next year? 
Offer constructive suggestions to help make Central a better school. 
Teachers’ hobbies often afford an excellent basis for assignment. By 
following the hobby with a school club the advisor often has access to equip- 
ment that he otherwise could not afford for his own pleasure. Pupils who 
come to see the principal with ideas about starting a bowling team, a rifle 
club, a golf team, or a chess tournament very frequently help select the 
advisor. Teachers like to feel that pupils have asked for their assistance. 

























ASSIGNMENTS IN ATHLETICS 


The overworked athletic coach is being relieved in a great many 
secondary schools today—and on a rather common sense basis too. One 
able man is named physical education director. He usually teaches physical 
education but does no coaching. His extra-curricular work consists of 
organizing intra-mural sports and being responsible for all equipment in 
his field. His teaching is not hampered by having to bandage boys’ ankles, 
arrange for referees, or make out eligibility lists. He can do corrective 
work, and stimulate those who are reticent to engage in physical activity. 

The football coach, with his assistants, coaches his team and then is 
through with major extra-curricular work for the remainder of the season. 
The same is true for basketball. Both head coaches are frequently relieved 
an extra class period a day during the season. This is a most desirable 
arrangement especially if the two coaches teach the same subject, for one 
can carry on from where the other stops. Women as well as men, who as 
they are employed are informed that they will handle some intra-mural 
sport, willingly accept the assignment as a regular part of a full-time job. 

In order to free the gymnasium for intra-murals and at the same time 
treat the basketball coach fairly (as well as his players) the secondary school 
at Faribault, Minnesota, has put regular basketball practice into the morning 
hours between eight and nine-thirty. Athletes who have after-school jobs 
and rural pupils “get a break” under this arrangement. 

FORENSICS 


The plan followed in some secondary schools today of asking one 
individual to coach debate, speech, and dramatics is a “killer.” If any as- 
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signment should produce either nervous wrecks or inefficiency this one 
could qualify, especially in schools that are “contest mad.” The three 
activities should not only be divided among three qualified teachers but 
should be put into the daily program as regular classes. Even then con- 
siderable after-school work is necessary. Further, the dramatics instructor 
should be relieved of the duties of a business manager. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The after-school rush and evening work on the school paper or annual 
should be almost a thing of the past. A teacher well qualified to teach the 
fundamentals of journalism is given two hours each day at Central High 
School to devote to the training of young people who prepare materials for 
the school paper and the school annual. In the spring of the year when the 
annual is out of the way the teacher may start people working on the 
next annual or direct the revision of the student handbook. 


CLUBS 


Being an advisor to a club that meets at least once a week is practically 
all that any teacher should have assigned to him as extra-curricular work. 
This job well done, all of us know, is trying and challenging. Yet from 
club activity well directed comes a needed type of education. 

Clubs sometimes meet during the day within regular class hours. 
Committee work, projects, parties, and excursions, however, consume all of 
the time that an average teacher can afford. A service club which assumes 
the responsibilities for all ushering and for all corridor-monitor work will 
relieve many teachers and the principal of time-consuming details. 

In recent years the band, the choir, and the orchestra have assumed 
major roles in the life of the school. While the actual. instruction of these 
units has now been generally made a part of the regular program, the many 
requests of the community upon these organizations demand recognition 
by the principal. Because of the outside appearances of music groups the 
directors should be relieved of all other major extra-curricular assignments. 
Moreover, a business manager should be assigned to the music department. 
This business manager should relieve the directors of concern about bus 
arrangements, ticket selling, ushering, music festival work and publicity. 


NYA 


During the past five years Central High School has been experimenting 
with a totally new type of program. The NYA at once relieved the teachers 
and principal of providing pupils with opportunity to earn enough money 
to pay for needed overshoes, glasses, and activity tickets. At the same time 
the problem of administration of the NYA program raised its head. At 
this school in Superior a division of responsibilities that has met favorable 
response from the school and the NYA managers was established. 


The principal issues the call for applications. Boys apply directly to 
the dean of boys, and girls apply to the dean of girls. The deans use an 
original application form in addition to that supplied by the government 
in order to determine need, attitude, and ability. After investigation the 
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deans make a selection from the applicants. These names with certain 
recommendations are turned over to a man on the faculty who has become 
the work supervisor. This man assigns the young people to their tasks and 
makes it his job to see that there are enough worthy types of employment 
for all that are on the program. If it seems advisable to drop or shift a 
pupil the work supervisor assumes that responsibility. Still another teacher 
is in charge of the records and pay rolls. The business of keeping an 
accurate account of NYA time in a large secondary school is a sufficient 
assignment of extra-curricular work for any teacher. 


OTHER ASSIGNMENTS 


Many other faculty assignments demand much of a teacher’s time but 
are worthy of consideration when the task of spreading of responsibility for 
the extra-curricular load is undertaken. Chairmen of class-advisors groups, 
faculty-finance committee, faculty-assembly committee, and others too 
should be weighted in an attempt to balance the teacher’s load. 

The school treasurer, the man in charge of scheduling movies and 
movie machines, and the printing teacher who helps print the school paper 
and school forms each have full-time extra-curricular jobs. More than that, 
they need additional time to give to this necessary work. 

One type of work—that of noon corridor duty—is worth special con- 
sideration. Where it is at all possible teachers should be relieved of class 
work just before the pupils’ lunch period so that supervision of the many 
pupil noon activities may become a part of the regular program. 

It should be remembered that the men teachers are called upon to work 
at games while women teachers are not. The men are helped some when 
games are held at times that deprive them as little as possible of their free- 
dom and that are also most convenient for pupils. Here consideration of 
pupils and faculty should come before that of the prospective adult audience. 
Assignment at the opening of the year for special programs such as Ameri- 
can Education Week will help to balance the work of his staff. 

Upon consideration of the apportionment of extra-curricular work it is 
recognized by all administrators that allowance should be made for the 
health, age and natural interests of teachers. A young administrator must 
try to put himself in the position of teachers who have given long years of 
service and now cannot carry as heavy a load as formerly. Further, fre- 
quent change of assignments is wholesome for both teachers and school. 
Regular change of chairmanships also gives the principal opportunity to 
improve situations without always creating a “stir” among his staff. 

Just as it is important for school people to set up point systems or 
otherwise restrict and balance the load of pupils, it is important that the 
most careful attention should be given to that of the distribution of the 
extra-curricular work of teachers. By putting as much as is reasonably 
possible into the regular school hours and bearing in mind all of the ac- 
tivities (that demand teacher help) not just those that are major, the admin- 
istrators can spread the load of extra-curricular work so that there is a fair 
distribution and consequently a happy and efficient staff. 

















Student Activities in the Junior High School 
ALBERTINE V. SCOTT, Teacher of Social Living 
EVELYN L. DAYMAN, Principal 
Samuel Gompers Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


The question of how to make the idea of democracy a reality to boys 
and girls seems important to the school; hence, teaching for democracy is 
one of our major objectives. Democracy means not everybody voting on 
everything, but a happy way of living, based on respect for personality, 
guided by the use of intelligence, and exemplifying such qualities as con- 
structive tolerance, freedom of expression, respect for others’ rights, honesty, 
integrity, and responsibility. Believing that “Means employed determine 
the nature of the ends,” pupils are provided many and varied opportunities 
to experience democracy. Their past experiences and their abilities probably 
determine the extent of such opportunities at a given time. 

It is impossible not to emphasize responsibility, for freedom is earned, 
not granted, and must be built through the use of intelligence. Individuals 
must be trained to make choices and to act upon them. It is important 
for the ends of democracy that they feel a sense of security; that is, a sense 
of serenity, of belonging, and of contributive participation, for the insecure 
person is the one who is subservient, who wants to be told what to do, 
or who is antagonistic. Too much responsibility thrust upon pupils before 
they are able to use it may leave them confused and floundering; for this 
reason the school government is one of pupils and teachers working 
together. Pupils participate, guided by adults who because of their ma- 
turity and wider experience are able to anticipate consequences and who 
rely on such foresight rather than on authority vested in them as teachers. 

THE BASIC COURSE 
The basic course required of all pupils from grades 7 through 9 is 
known as the Social Living Course. Through it pupils are given: 

1. Guidance in meeting personal and social needs 

2. Experiences in democratic processes, including many student body 
activities 
A foundation in social studies and science content 
Training in fundamental language skills 
Related cultural experiences in the fields of music and art 
Related and non-related cultural experiences in literature 
Real experience in home-room activities 
% The school activities provide direct experience in democracy, i in accord- 
ance with the belief that active participation prompts genuine concern. 
The student council acts as a co-ordinating group. It consists of the student 
body president, vice president, and secretary; one representative elected 
from each Social Living class; the president of the thrift council; the com- 
missioner of safety; the president of the Girls’ League; the president of 
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the A9 board of control; the presidents of the two service clubs; a parlia- 
mentarian elected from the public speaking class; and a faculty sponsor. 
The council meets during school time every two weeks. The council mem- 
bers report and interpret school policies to their Social Living classes, 
legislate in some areas, and make recommendations in others. These areas, 
as well as those which are necessarily the responsibility of the administra- 
tion or faculty, are in the process of being determined. Announcements 
are made and subjects for discussion proposed for each council meeting by 
the principals, the attendance teacher, the librarian, the counselor, the 
health co-ordinator, the various school organizations, and the Social Living 
classes. Reports of the meetings are definitely a part of the social living 
program and are the basis of class discussion, led by the council repre- 
sentative. Results of these discussions, often with majority and minority 
reports, are taken back to the council by the class representative. 
PRACTICE IN DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURES 

Elections are conducted in Social Living classes. The president, vice 
president, and secretary of the student body are elected from the B9 class 
during the eighth to tenth weeks of the semester, as required by the school 
constitution. A candidate for any one of these offices must meet the re- 
quirements set up by a committee of pupils and teachers. He must file 
an application blank showing the endorsement of his Social Living teacher, 
one of the vice principals, the health co-ordinator, and the attendance 
teacher. He must file a petition signed by seventy-five pupils, and must 
meet the election board. There are also special requirements; for example, 
anyone elected to the presidency must enroll in the public speaking class. 
The ability in written expression of the candidate for secretary must be 
endorsed by his Social Living teacher. Council representatives, with an 
alternate for each in case of absence, are elected in the Social Living classes 
during the first week of the semester. Each class sets up its criteria for a 
good representative, such as leadership, good health, regular attendance, 
and the ability to take notes to make a report and to lead a discussion. 
Candidates must be endorsed by one of the vice principals, Social Living 
teachers of the current and preceding semesters, the health co-ordinator, 
and the attendance teacher. Student body committees work on matters of 
courtesy, morale, assemblies, halls, grounds, elections, cafeteria, school 


dances, and hospitality. 

The organization of the Girls’ League parallels that of the student 
body, with the additional offices of treasurer, corresponding secretary, and 
song leader. Election of Girls’ League officers and a cabinet member from 
each Social Living class are held simultaneously with those of the student 
body, but with only girls voting. The sponsor of the student council attends 
the meeting of the Girls’ League in order that the two organizations may 
supplement each other. The girls consider ways to initiate procedures for 
democratic school living as well as for the holding of elections, managing 
publicity, keeping a scrapbook of activities, and planning the League’s 
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special social occasions. Their contributions in this are decidedly significant. 
Gompers Knights, the safety commission, consists of eighty boys from 
the ninth grade, who, after making application for membership, must be 
approved for citizenship by the faculty. Meetings are held on call as 
needed. The boys elect their commissioner and captains, who in turn assign 
posts for the direction of traffic in the halls and on the grounds. In this, 
as in other activities, teachers assist. Each safety boy has one assignment 
daily and is allowed two minutes before and after passing of classes to 
reach and to leave his post. Members wear pins and captains and com- 
missioners wear special badges. Minor violations of traffic regulations are 
handled by the boys; more serious ones are referred to the boys’ vice prin- 
cipal, who sponsors the commission. The commission has made an exten- 
sive traffic survey. Its suggestions for regulation of traffic have been adopted 
by the student council. 

The Thrift Council is composed of a representative and an alternate 
from each Social Living class. It holds monthly meetings to promote thrift 
in the use of money, time, energy, and materials. One of its special func- 
tions is to stimulate regard for the care of school property. The council 
elects its president, vice president, and secretary, as well as a captain for 
each grade. Representatives report council activities to and keep thrift 
records in Social Living classes. Points are given classes for each day’s 
perfect attendance, and for the opening of accounts and making deposits 
in the local banks by class members. Each month a banner is awarded in 
each grade to the class with the highest number of points. 

SCHOOL SERVICE CLUBS 

The school has two service clubs, the Boys’ Varsity and the Girls’ 
Guild. Each elects its own officers. Each consists of three ranks with ascend- 
ing requirements and responsibilities. To become a member of the Junior 
Varsity Squad a boy must be an A7 or above and earn twenty-five points 
in each of the divisions of personal service, school service, and home com- 
munity service. Varsity Squad members must be A8’s or above and earn 
thirty-five points in each division. All Star Squad members must be A9’s 
and earn fifty-five points in school service and forty in each of the other 
two. Four A9 boys are chosen for the special award of All-American. 
Personal service consists of such items as personal cleanliness, self-control, 
and co-operation with teachers and pupils. School service points are earned 
through serving as various officers, taking part in a school program, and 
rendering service outside of school time. Home community service is 
recognized through points for helping about the house, attending boys’ 

“organizations, and earning money. 

The girls have chosen the names of Green, Garnet, and Gold for their 
guilds. Points are earned as in the boys’ organization. Each guild has spe- 
cial functions. The younger girls in the Green Guild act as hostesses for 
school visitors and in the cafeteria. Each girl acts as hostess for the school 
for a half day each semester and is excused from classes for that time. 
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Members of the Garnet Guild make arrangements for girls’ entertainment 
and housing at noon on rainy days, and keep the girls’ dressing rooms in 
order. Members of the Gold Guild usher at all school programs and serve 
on the grounds committee. 

The club program of the school is not extensive, for many of the 
needs and interests which were formerly met by clubs are now being met 
through the curriculum. The program is quite flexible. Pupils may choose 
to belong to a club or not. Sponsoring is entirely voluntary on the part of 
the teachers. Some clubs exist for only a few months, since junior high- 
school pupils are usually exploring a variety of interests. The younger 
pupils seem to be most interested. By the time they reach the ninth grade, 
fewer of them are attending club meetings and more of them are partici- 
pating in wider school activities, such as Girls’ League, School Govern- 
ment, Safety, and the two service clubs. 

By really studying the needs of the pupils in the classes and by plan- 
ning in Core meetings, the school is trying to meet in its curriculum many 
of the interests and needs formerly met by clubs. Nevertheless, clubs have 
educational value inasmuch as they probably provide a more natural situa- 
tion in which pupils may conduct themselves and show initiative than do 
some classes. Perhaps the most important and enduring of the clubs 
are Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, Girls’ Sports, boys’ athletic clubs, dancing 
clubs for various grades, pages’ club for pupils who act as pages in the 
administrative offices, and the flower arrangement club for girls who 
arrange flowers for the halls and offices. Other clubs include camera, ama- 
teur movie, stamp, creative writing, and model building. Clubs meet at 
noon, before, or after school. Participation in noon games, as in other clubs, 
is voluntary. Formerly the club program was much more extensive, but 
the policy now is to include some former club activities in the content of 
the electives. This has been made possible by cutting the time of each 
period five minutes with the result that each day has seven periods rather 
than six periods. Thus pupils have at least one more elective than formerly. 
Moreover, by curriculum revision more electives are offered than formerly. 

DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC WAYS OF LEILAVING 

It is difficult to decide what experiences will most directly develop 
democratic ways of behaving in pupils. A decision must be reached as to 
what democracy is and what it looks like in action. In the forming of atti- 
tudes the school recognizes the value of ceremonies, rituals, heroes, and 
symbols inspired by emotions. These things are tangible and dramatic, 
and they appeal to junior high-school pupils. However, since there is 
danger of their being manipulated, they must be accompanied by reason. 
The emphasis must be on the ideals behind the symbols and ceremonies. 
To be really worth while attitudes must carry beyond the school. In an 
attempt to set standards for orderly assemblies, the principal took pupils 
in small groups to the auditorium to explain the architect’s conception of 
the building as a setting for pupils’ activities there, the beauty of the panel- 
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ing and doors, the effects to be obtained through the stage equipment, and 
the art principles involved in the selection of fixtures and draperies. The 
auditorium, through appreciation based on knowledge, thus became more 
than mere housing. In ways like this the faculty and pupils hope to foster 
not only pride in their school, but also respect for buildings in general. 

Although pupils discussed and formulated their rules of assembly 
conduct, there is need for teacher supervision to insure correct conduct 
according to the standards of the teachers and the more conscientious pupils. 


PUPILS GROW IN THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIVING 


The student council! makes mistakes. At one time it voted only to 
its members the privilege of eating luncheon on the quadrangle lawn. 
When the grass suffered and was strewn with papers, the council of its 
own accord withdrew the privilege. Social Living classes found it a good 
opportunity for the discussion of special privilege. There is seldom com- 
plete accord. This in itself is an indication of democracy and experience 
in the place and value of the minority in a democratic society. There are 
times when pupils miss the point which seems vital to adults. Sometimes 
there has to be “must” legislation presented by one of the administrators. 
The council is not always effective since some groups lack leaders or choose 
unwisely; however, the school is concerned with the development of poten- 
tial ability rather than with fixed goals. Council members take their re- 
sponsibilities seriously and appreciate adults doing the same. In spite of 
their lack of experience they usually show an ability to reason rather wisely 
about things that concern them and in which they are interested. There 
are times when it is apparent that words have become concepts to them. 


The democratic way is the long way and the hard way. Some pupils, 
and some teachers, grow restive with its seeming delay. Perhaps there are 
times when democracy breaks down, places where the work should be 
done by people of experience. It seems rather a large job to attempt to 
solve such problems as have been mentioned above and particularly so in 
trying to keep things simple enough for the junior high-school level, but 
if one believes in the dignity and worth of every individual, there is almost 
a moral obligation involved. For this reason the question of how to make 
the idea of democracy a reality to boys and girls seems important. One 
feels that some growth will be taade in the democratic way of living if the 
school definitely teaches for this objective and gives boys and girls situa- 
tions in which they may practice democratic procedures. 





Vocational Training Through All-Day General 
Industrial Courses 


A. E. WOLTERS 
Acting Principal of the Highland Park (Illinois) High School 


All administrators today are faced with the problem, “What must the 
schools do for the pupil not going on to college?” This is emphasized 
more now through the need of skilled workers due to the national defense 
emergency. Highland Park High School is trying to train (at least a part 
of those who do not plan to attend higher institutions of learning) for the 
trades and occupations, although the educational policy of the school favors 
general rather than vocational or specific training given to a youth through 
practical experiences in whatever field of endeavor interests him. With 
this in mind the school introduced building trades in 1925 as the first of 
three All-Day General Industrial courses designed especially for cities of 
less than twenty-five thousand population. Since a large percentage of 
our nation’s population is in cities of less than twenty-five thousand, such 
training can be made available to many youths throughout the country. 
Under the Smith-Hughes Act general industrial classes are re-imbursed 
approximately to one half of the teachers’ salary if carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the State Board of Vocational Education. 

During the past fifteen years the pupils in these classes, working with 
the co-operation of the building-trades unions, have built seven houses 
which were sold to the highest bidder at prices ranging from $7,500 to 
$16,000 and three school buildings, an auto shop, a field house, and a 
vocational shop and a class-room building known as Sandwick Hall. The 
latter building was dedicated to Superintendent R. L. Sandwick, who has 
been principal of the high school and superintendent since 1905. He was 
the person responsible for the development of the trades courses in this 
school. 

The success of the course in building prompted the school authorities 
to open in 1930 a second field of training,—that of auto mechanics and 
general metal work. These two courses have given splendid opportunities 
to boys to get practical experience in the various building and metal trades. 
After careful investigation a course in junior nursing was chosen in 1937 
as the third—a course which would prepare girls for immediate employ- 
ment after graduation. 

In addition to the above mentioned trades work the school also offers 
the regular industrial arts courses in crafts, woodwork, foundry and 
machine shop practice, art metal, forging, welding and auto mechanics. 
Through these industrial arts courses it is desired to prepare the modern 
youth to purchase and consume the products of industry more efficiently, 
to express himself clearly, to become safety conscious, to respect approved 
hygienic practices, and to appreciate good design and workmanship. He 
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should develop interest in and understanding of the industry with its 
materials and processes in social economic life. 

By the end of the ninth or tenth grade the boy who is planning to 
terminate his formal education with secondary-school graduation and enter 
a trade or occupation should be able to select intelligently one of the two 
Ali-Day General Industrial Trade courses offered in his school system. In 
some cases pupils have been admitted directly from the elementary school, 
provided they were sixteen years of age. The school does, however, encourage 
the boy to take a year of regular secondary-school work before choosing 
either the general industrial trade courses, building trades or auto and 
metal trades. Each of these courses, during the first year is general in 
nature in order to give the pupil exploratory experiences, His interest (in 
subsequent years) is gradually focused on one of the trades within these 
two major fields of occupations. 

The pupil’s time is divided into two units, three hours for trades work 
and the otier three for academic work. They do not participate in the 
regular academic program of the school. Separate classes are conducted, 
the express purpose to relate the content with the trade work. In some schools 
the pupils spend the class time in regular classes. This school has felt 
that there must be no barriers if the boy is to profit from the related work. 
If he is on a particular shop job he can continue until finished. Otherwise 
he must clean up when the bell rings for some academic class. The same is 
true in the related work. If he is designing in the drawing class he can 
continue on it as long as necessary. Under this plan it is hard to certify 
a vocational student for college, but these courses are not intended for 
college. Although the pupils now have their own building, constructed by 
the boys themselves, and are somewhat separate from the rest of the school, 
they still are a part of the secondary school. 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


The educational aims of the trades courses parallel those of industrial 
arts previously stated. They aim also to provide a more practical basis for 
occupational choosing and training, to prepare the pupil for entrance and 
successful participation in the trades and kindred occupations as a means 
of earning a livelihood and to increase his knowledge of and skill in the 
performance of processes of the trades. 

The first year in these courses are purely exploratory. Each pupil in 
the building trades spends six weeks on each of the trades: carpentry, 
masonry, plumbing, sheet-metal work, painting, and electric house-wiring. 
The following year these boys will receive construction experience in the 
erection of a house or building. In this way the boy may develop skills for 
particular work, may acquire the fundamental tool processes and related 
information on materials before construction, and can then concentrate 
on the particular trade in which he is interested. 

In auto mechanics and metal trade the boys work on “live” cars, doing 
any and all work necessary to the repair and upkeep of the automobile. 
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These pupils receive instruction in’ machine-shop practice, forging, welding, 
heat treatment of steel, and similar training. Generally speaking the boys 
work in two shifts. In the morning one works in the shops, the other in 
related work. In the afternoon they shift. Sometimes all work together on a 
job, or several may stay at a particular job or problem instead of shifting. 
In the related work the boys get vocational mathematics, mechanical draw- 
ing, especially blueprint work, applied mechanics, applied physical science, 
English and social science. 

The program for the junior nursing course resembles that of the shops; 
however for the present the girls attend academic classes in the main 
building rather than related class work. Their course aims to provide a 
background of experience and training in the care of children, the princi- 
ples and practices of health and hygiene, home organization and manage- 
ment, and in home nursing and first aid. The girls who enroll in this 
course are juniors or seniors. Most of them have had one or more courses 
in home economics, general science or biology. 

Since the ordinary classroom is not well suited to the types of work 
planned for in this course, special facilities and equipment have been 
provided in a ten-room residential dwelling located on the school campus 
which has been remodeled for the purpose. The unique feature of the 
course is the nursery school unit. Twelve youngsters of the age of four, 
selected each year from the applicants, attend the nursery unit from nine to 
three each day. Thus the girls have direct experience with child care. After 
a year spent in the junior nursing course a girl should be able to give a 
child intelligent care, to plan his meals, supervise his play and care for 
his bodily needs. The director of the course is a registered nurse and a certi- 
ficated nursery-school teacher. 


HOW SOME OF THE PROBLEMS ARE SOLVED 


Frequently questions are asked about the All-Day Industrial courses as 
applied to the boys. Answers to some of these questions in the light of how 
the school solved them are of interest. The first question to arise when a 
school plans to start a pupil-building program is always “How will labor 
feel about it?” Labor needs to understand the purpose of such pupil 
projects, their exploratory value and preliminary general trades training 
for their own sons as well as for other boys. Labor wants to be consulted, 
and permitted to advise, as well as to participate on the job. It expects the 
school to be willing to co-operate in training apprentices and to offer 
evening classes for journeymen. In this school labor has an opportunity to 
do some of the work. Contracts are let for certain phases of the work. 
Brick work and plumbing is done by labor, with the pupils assisting. Some 
workers are primarily selfish and refuse to consider the general welfare of 
the trade and the development of good members for their craft. This was 
the group the school had to sell. 

The building instructor belongs to the carpenter’s union. Before the 
course was started, he met with the different unions and labor groups. He 
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proved to them that the school would not flood the labor market, that 
through selection the school would discourage certain pupils from entering 
the trades, and weed them out for labor. He also convinced them that our 
main purpose was to make tradesmen. This training would give the pros- 
pective worker two or three years of mechanical and building experience 
in the secondary school during the formative years. Then, with additional 
apprentice training after graduation, real craftsmen would result. With this 
trades course the contractors can observe and select for apprentices those 
boys best fitted for a particular trade. The contractor will not have to spend 
money training the boy. The consumer pays the price for construction. 
Good instruction saves building costs. Those in the community, labor groups 
among them, must assume the development of good building mechanics 
and apprentices. The fact that the instructor was “one of the boys,” and 
could sit in meetings and discuss the advantages of the project sold the 
idea to the labor groups. 
eg FINANCING THE PROJECT 

The next problem was how to finance the project. A local study in 
1924 showed that the building trades is the best place to start. It gives six 
fields in which to work. Highland Park does not have a factory in the 
area. It is purely a residential district where, in the past four years, 
approximately $4,000,000 worth of buildings have been erected. Every 
community has a building problem. During the early thirties the building 
industry was the hardest hit. The school was faced by the question, “Is 
it doing the best for the boy?” It was discovered that the practical experi- 
ence which these boys received during their secondary-school years proved 
as an entering wedge towards getting a job. Later when the demand for 
mechanics came many of these boys were able to enter the trade as qualified 
craftsmen. 

The building project in this school was started in 1925 with a $1,000 
revolving fund and a $275 budget. The only tools were hand tools and the 
shop was merely a tool shed. The school made an agreement with the local 
merchants to hold all bills until the house which was being built was 
sold. If the house was not sold within twelve months the school would pay 
for it. The school has always been able to sell the houses. In this way the 
merchants carried the project during the earlier years. The school now 
furnishes all equipment. It has its own classrooms and shops, entirely built 
by pupils, except as previously indicated. 

Since the school board can enter into neither the buying nor the selling 
of real estate for profit, the local bank acts as trustee. Three of the board 

-members as individuals sign the agreement. All bills and disbursements 
then go through the local bank. 


WHO TAKES THE COURSES 
What type of boys take this work and how are they selected? As 


indicated, they must be sixteen years of age or sophomores, preferably 
having had one year of industrial arts. The school has gone through several 
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stages in the selection of the boys. Admittedly at first it was a “dumping 
ground” for boys who could not do academic work. At present all boys 
must take tests,—I. Q., reading, English and mathematics, in grammar 
school,—the same as all potential pupils of the secondary school. The 
research department also gives them the Minnesota Paper and the O’Rourke 
Mechanical Aptitude tests. Ali pupils must have personal interviews with 
the vocational department teachers. Finally the selection is made by the 
dean of boys, from the test data and recommendations of teachers. Thus 
the course is not allowed to become a “dumping ground.” Nor can a boy 
choose it in order to be with a friend. The school hopes to develop a testing 
program so that only those interested in vocational work and endowed 
with some mechanical aptitude for the work will enter. At present the 
school has a waiting list of pupils for entrance. 

As the standard of the vocational trades courses change to a higher 
level, the boy unsuccessful in the academic fields also becomes unsuccessful 
in the vocational trades course. If a school has a homogeneous grouping it is 
possible for this boy to take academic work geared to his level. This is the 
administrator’s responsibility. The boy can elect industrial arts courses in 
the academic field. Here he can work with tools. In the vocational trades 
he is preparing for a trade, but in the industrial arts he can work at his 
own speed, have his own standards, work on his own project and accept his 
own results. Junior trade schools are developing courses to fit the needs of 
these boys who formerly had been “dumped” into vocational trades. 


EVALUATION 

Have we really fitted our program to the needs of the pupils? Forty- 
five per cent of our pupils go to college. The school has felt it is its duty to 
help the other fifty-five per cent. Through the vocational trades and junior 
nursing, as well as commercial courses, the school has taken care of some of 
this group. All of the courses are still experimental. At present a study of all 
the graduates of trades courses, most of whom are working in the trades 
or in allied occupations such as maintenance men, care-takers on estates, and 
service station attendants, is being made. 

The secondary school that offers such general industrial trades courses 
in vocational training broadens its scope of general education. Through it 
the transition from the school to occupational pursuits becomes more 
gradual because of the practical procedure. In addition to the skills and 
knowledge acquired, good occupational work habits, co-operativeness, safety 
consciousness and a more wholesome attitude towards the work-a-day 
world becomes a part of their daily routine. The very nature of the work 
helps to promote such traits, for here the pupil must learn to meet the needs 


and standards of the public. 





Adjusting the Curriculum of the Small Secondary School 
to the Non-College Pupil 


JOHN C. HUDEN 
Discussion Group Co-ordinator for Vermont and Principal of the 
Bradford (Vermont) Academy 

During the past thirty years the non-college pupil has been the subject 
of much educational theorizing. It is probable that no group of secondary- 
school. pupils has been discussed more frequently than that group which 
does not plan to attend college. It is probable, also, that no pupils have 
been more consistently neglected in the smaller secondary schools than the 
non-college pupils, who make up the greater percentage of the several 
million secondary charges. 

The reasons for this unseemly neglect have been as thoroughly dis- 
cussed as the neglected pupils themselves. Lack of adequate staffing, lack 
of equipment, lack of sympathy and a very definite barrier of tradition 
have combined to make the curriculum of the small secondary school al- 
most static for several decades. It is true that courses of study have been 
revamped. It is true that there has been a considerable shuffling of subject- 
matter. It is also true that many of the so-called new curriculums are only 
“old wine in new bottles.” Furthermore, the record shows unmistakably 
that the college-entrance curriculum has been the predominant offering 
of the small secondary-school. This untoward circumstance does not arise 
from a lack of authoritative advice, but to mistaken attitudes on the part of 
many school administrators. 

Among these mistaken attitudes is the belief that the non-college pupil 
is an inferior person. Out of this have come a number of attempts to 
solve the problem of curriculum adjustment by means of a more or less 
refined process of segregation. As in all procedures which are based on 
faulty assumptions segregation has, in general, failed. 

Another mistaken attitude is that brain-power (as shown by teachers’ 
marks, test scores, and the like) is the open-sesame to college. Several 
recent investigations have confirmed the fact that a pupil’s bank account 
is a more potent factor in determining entrance to college than his higher 
thought processes. In other words, the non-college pupil is not necessarily 
a slow learner, an inferior thinker, or a person of lesser social worth. In 
most cases the non-college pupil is a normal, healthy, likeable young person 
whose talents are worthy of developing. Good teachers enjoy working with 
them. They agree that there is a large measure of satisfaction in assisting 
their development. 

OBSTACLES TO CURRICULUM CHANGE 

The traditional secondary-school subjects in their own present form 
do not provide a suitable vehicle for developing the non-college pupil. 
(Nor the college candidate either—but that is another story.) Our ‘second- 
ary courses must be enriched by meaningful experiences if the non-college 
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pupil is to make progress in social development or individual efficiency. 
It is regrettable that the art, the music, the pageantry and the joyful reading 
programs of the modern elementary schoo! have not been extended into 
the upper four years of public secondary education. 

Another obstacle to the proper adjustment of curriculum is the  so- 
called “Carnegie unit.” This academic straight-jacket has imposed an 
inflexible pattern on American secondary schools. Originally designed as 
a convenient book-keeping device for the college, the Carnegie credit- 
counter has become one of the most stultifying influences which confront 
school administrators. Its most devastating effects have been the inter- 
ruption or removal of reading, music, art and other enrichments, together 
with the substitution of artificial, unrelated “credits in subject-matter.” 

It follows, theretore, that the principal of a small secondary school 
must have the courage to take liberties with traditional college entrance 
courses and that he must shake off the fetters of the Carnegie unit if he 
is to have any great degree of success in providing for his non-college 
pupils. This can be done without sacrificing the best interests of the col- 
lege candidates; but even if such interests were subordinated (as they have 
been in a number of unrestricted schools) the college-entrance people 
would be better trained to attack problems than under the usual regime.’ 

DEVELOPING A FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM 


The first consideration in adjusting and enriching a curriculum is the 
time-element. All available time must be efficiently conserved. School may 
have to be opened earlier, closed later, and the schedule rearranged to 
provide for worth-while practices. The noon-hour must be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Teachers may have to plan Saturday activities. Ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, plumbers, printers and other highly trained persons 
must be enlisted and their available time capitalized upon. Above all, 
teachers must be persuaded that learning can take place anywaere, anytime. 
They must be convinced that learning is not guaranteed by allotting discrete 
bundles of forty to sixty minutes, five times a week, so many weeks a 
year. There is no demonstrable connection between “one hundred and 
twenty clock-hours or the equivalent” and the development of skills, habits 
and attitudes engendered in pupil interests. A glance at the programs of 
astronomy and geology which flourish in summer camps should convince 
us that short units are very useful in extending mental horizons as well 
as for establishing a valuable perspective. 

One of the most successful devices for obtaining time for enrichments 
is the activities period. In planning the daily schedule, at least one period 
should be set aside. No classes should be conducted during this time. By 
this plan provision may be made for music, debating, dramatics, class 
meetings, rehearsals, assembly programs, guidance, or library privileges. 


1Aiken, Wilford M., Some Implications of the Eight-Year Study for Secondary Education, THe 


Buttetin, February, 1941, Number 96, pages 29-36. 
Bromley, D. B., Education for College or for Life, Harpers Magazine, March, 1941, pages 407-16, 
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Office-hours for teachers should be shifted to this time so that makeup 
work or other extra assistance may lose the after-school stigma. 

The noon-hour usually nets from twenty to forty minutes of free 
time in small secondary schools. Dancing, games, movies, discussion groups, 
and independent work in the laboratories and the home-economics rooms 
all may be promoted with very little effort during the noon-hour. 


{ 


A SUCCESSFUL NOON-HOUR ACTIVITY 


One of the most successful activities in a small Vermont secondary 
school is its noon-hour surveying club conducted by the mathematics 
teacher. The boys and girls make their own surveying instruments, They 
measure and locate streets, buildings, trees, hills. They make accurate 
maps. Only ten pupils are admitted to this group at one time, but a new 
club is formed every three weeks. Needless to say there is a long waiting 
list. 

It may seem that these surveying groups are ordinary clubs and 
that nothing new is suggested here. But the whole story has not been told. 
All activities are painstakingly planned with the interests of the pupils in 
mind. For instance, many non-college pupils who have not elected 
geometry or trigonometry or mechanical drawing are given the oppor- 
tunity through this club of learning and applying many of the fundamen- 
tals of those traditional subjects. Other related facts that are skillfully in- 
troduced are elements of architecture, principles of optics, the determination 
of the strength of materials, and the like. History has even been introduced 
by comparing old maps with the surveys prepared by the pupils. Taxation 
and economics have been approached through the comparison of the costs 
of old and new road constructions. In several instances the interest of pupils 
has been so aroused that they have asked that more information than the 
traditional courses in physics, mathematics or history be included. The 
faculty responded by obtaining books from the state library, which suf- 
ficed at the time except for one boy who wanted even more geology than 
the bookshelves provided. This lad enrolled in a correspondence course. 
Since then, some fifteen pupils have started faculty-aided correspondence 
courses in such diversified fields as ceramics, pharmacy, Bible-study, and 

navigation. All of this was accomplished without encroaching on the time 
allotted to college-entrance classes. 

Another means of adjustment is the curricularization of the so-called 
Senior plays. In many schools these affairs are crude performances of 
cheap, trashy comedies, hurriedly rehearsed, and presented with the 
avowed purpose of raising money for class picnics. The inferiority of these 
presentations is universally recognized, and their curricularization marks 
a forward educational step as well as a means for providing valuable 
experience for those who will not have the benefit of college training. 

To curricularize a Senior play in a small secondary school having 
twenty seniors is fairly simple. Where thirty or forty are enrolled, the 
double cast system may be used. The first step is to provide three or four 
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good plays which are read by the teacher in the English classes. The pupils 
discuss the plays, so that preliminary readings and analyses take up two 
or three weeks. One is then selected as the play to be performed by the 
seniors. Tryouts are arranged and the cast or casts selected. Members 
of the class who do not have acting parts are given assignments such as 
stage managers, prompters, and costume committees. The play rehearsal 
is held during the class-time schedule for English. In brief, the English 
work for five or six weeks is the selection, rehearsal and staging of a worth- 
while drama, comedy, or historical pageant together with the manufacture 
of costumes, stage scenery, properties, and lighting effects. Under this 
arrangement the pupils get a far better insight into the construction, pro- 
duction, interpretation and value of dramatics than through the usual 
procedure of dreary dissection of Macbeth, plus the sloppy staging of an 
inferior bit of modern flummery. 

One more concrete example of adjusting the curriculum to non-college 
youth in small, poorly equipped secondary schools will satisfy the purpose 
of this article, which is avowedly the encouragement of principals. One 
rural academy has no auto shop, no repair course, and no instructor skilled 
in such work. Nevertheless, every September, October, April, and May 
finds an old machine in the rear of the schoolgrounds. A garage mechanic 
directs the dismantling, cleaning, and re-assembling of the engine, trans- 
mission and other working parts. The pupils who do this work under 
the expert’s guidance invariably express their great satisfaction. From 
thirty to forty boys participate in this experience, each crew numbering 
from eight to ten enthusiasts. As follow-up work, some of the boys are 
spending several Saturdays in a commercial garage with the mechanic. 

The sections entitled “The Non-College Pupil” and “Experiences 
With the Curriculum” in the October, 1940, issue of THe BULLETIN con- 
tain a number of worth-while suggestions for curriculum adjustment. A 
careful review of these sections will reveal many promising practices for 
principals who are willing to plan and experiment. In the words of the 
editor of Tue Butvetin, “The hope is expressed that the consideration 
and use of some of these practices will be far-reaching and of significant 
value to the better effectiveness of school administration.” 


Remedial Courses in Literature and Reading 
JACK HUBBARD 
Northern High School, Flint, Michigan 
The reading and literature program as developed in the Flint secondary 
schools for the tenth and eleventh grades is founded on the belief that a 
well-rounded English program should be adapted to the needs of the entire 
student body and the community. It should offer to those pupils who desire 
to go to college an adequate background course; for those of average or 
higher ability whose education will end with the secondary school it should 
give a modified cultural background and the ability to read and interpret 
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intelligently and fairly; for those who are handicapped mentally and even 
spiritually, it should offer guidance through literature, and maximum de- 
velopment of inherent mental powers as related to reading. 


Years ago when the secondary school was the training ground for col- 
lege, the classical, formal type of training in English served its purpose very 
well. Pupils in the secondary school were few in number and select in 
quality. But with the growth of the idea that a secondary-school education 
was essential for everyone, the secondary schools were suddenly confronted 
by a realization that they now had pupils with neither the background, 
mentally or culturally, nor the desire to appreciate the content of the exist- 
ing literature courses. 

Among the seventy-five to eighty per cent which the schools now found 
did not go to college, were many pupils of a caliber never before seen in 
secondary schools. These pupils not only lacked backgrounds for the com- 
plete appreciation and understanding of the things they read, but they had 
poor reading abilities, and limited vocabularies. The attention of these 
pupils was scattered; they lacked the ability to concentrate, and their 
interest wavered easily. They were totally disinterested in English. They 
frequently came from homes where a foreign language was spoken, or from 
districts where good English was a sign of snobbery. 


Tue Neep For DirFERENT Courses 


To force such pupils to take even a somewhat modified classical reading 
program was folly. The contents of such courses were too difficult and the 
aims too high. Something had to be done for these pupils. The answer was 
adjusted and adapted courses in English designed to solve some of their 
problems and planned near their level of interest and comprehension. In 
Flint the Remedial English courses were developed. 


With objectives so broad, the pedagogy of the courses had to be care- 
fully planned. Experimental classes taught many things. It was found that 
sympathy and understanding and patience were necessary. Resentment and 
discouragement so common with this type of pupil disappear when personal 
sympathy and a spirit of helpfulness are shown by the teacher. Assignments 
had to be definite and simple; exercises and questions had to be objective. 
Each pupil had to be taken at his reading and interest level as found by 
testing and handled as an individual problem. 

Not only was it necessary to build new courses of study, but the books 
selected had to lend themselves to the social objectives of the courses. It 
was found that no other type of pupils so greatly needed social guidance, 
and it was felt that with the possible exception of social studies no other 
subject offered greater opportunity for this than literature. No preaching, 
of course, could be used. To mold ideals of character and action, diplomacy 
must be practiced. 

The school is convinced that by means of discussions and the vicarious 
experiences realized through reading, pupils can be helped to gain under- 
standing of people and of the forces that make society. It is possible to aid 
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them in setting up standards of what is right and wrong. By constant com- 
parisons with modern day situations, these pupils can be led away from pre- 
judice into open mindedness. By attention to the natural consequences of 
acts, pupils can be led to inquire into the reasons for things and thus form 
judgments. Gradually it will dawn on the pupil that the world is an inter- 
dependent one; that characters in books face problems all must face; that 
the way they solve or fail to solve problems offers an object lesson in conduct. 


Together with this primary aim of making the pupil a better citizen 
naturally goes the aim of making him a better reader mechanically so that 
he may enjoy literature. The schools testing program showed early in the 
experiments that much of the manifested dislike of reading was due not only 
to the kind of material read, but also to the discomforts of the handicaps 
under which they read. Pupils were found with mechanical handicaps of 
all kinds: bad posture, poor eyesight, and weak co-ordination of eye mus- 
cles. Finger-pointers, throat-mumblers, and lip-pronouncers were found. 
Added to these it was discovered that practically all had vocabularies that 
made even reading the comic page a chore. These weaknesses were not 
always evident in a formal reading test. Pupils had learned in previous 
schooling to cover defensively their shortcomings. Some time had to be 
spent to discover these. 


Tue Neep For DIFFERENT PRocEDURES 


Now, however, after these deficiencies are classified, much can be done 
for them. New texts on the market offer drill and corrective exercises to be 
given a few minutes each day. Individual charts and sympathetic encour- 
agement help instill a desire for improvement. Speed drills, skimming 
exercises, and summarization drills are helpful. Formal vocabulary drill 
was found to be ineffective, but that discussing words in context as they 
come up in reading is valuable. The newspapers, which are used fre- 
quently, are excellent for such informal drills. 

Composition, correct usage, spelling and punctuation are not neglected 
in the literature courses. These functional activities must be constantly 
exercised with this type of pupil. It has beea found best, however, to teach 
them parallel to the reading. Short written exercises based on reading or 
discussions are used at frequent intervals. Emphasis on neatness, legibility, 
and completeness of thought is important. 

As to the general content of the reading much experimentation has 
been done and is continuing. In the tenth grade it was decided to make the 
course a general one. Included in the required reading as it now stands, is 
a western novel, a book of interesting articles on sports, adventure, me- 
chanics, etc., an African adventure novel, a book of easy narrative poems, 
a book of story essays, an easy but inspiring biography, and a novel of 
pioneer days. With each of these books interesting supplementary class- 
room sets are used. A free reading unit on travel, biography, and adventure 
is given. A unit on magazines is included to attempt to divorce pupils from 
the pulp type. The newspaper acquaints them with its variety and value. 
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the pulp type. The newspaper acquaints them with its variety and value. 

The eleventh grade reading course is devoted to American literature. 
Here it has been found that radical departures from normal procedures are 
necessary. Poetry must be taught casually, simply and naturally, not as a 
compressed unit. Motivation must be carefully planned. Preliminary dis- 
cussion must be thorough before selections are introduced. The one-act 
plays and several longer historical plays with attendant dramatization are 
well-liked. Most short stories can be read with enjoyment by these pupils. 
A unit on American folk literature is usually well received. Short biography 
selections and supplementary sets of easy biographies are used. A free 
reading unit on easier American novels is included. 

It must be understood that both of these courses are being constantly 
changed whenever improvements either in content or pedagogy can be 
made. Each group of these pupils offers new problems. The greatest lati- 
tude is permitted the individual teacher to make adjustments to fit each 
class. This gives freshness and vitality to the courses, and presents a chal- 
lenge that any good teacher surely must find irresistible. 


A Program for the Slow-Learning Pupil 


CHARLES A. SEMLER 
Principal of the Benton Harbor (Michigan) High School 

About four years ago an attempt was made to set up a program which 
would help the slow and maladjusted pupil in the Benton Harbor High 
School. It was found, as other schools have found, that this group of 
pupils was becoming a more acute problem each year. It was increasing in 
numbers. Each new one seemed to be less able to be absorbed in and 
profit from the program which the school was offering these pupils in this 
group. A considerable number of them dropped out of school without 
being able to find satisfactory employment. Those who remained profited 
very little by their attendance. They served somewhat as an impediment 
to the program of the school. 

After studying the matter for some time, it was decided to segregate 
these pupils entirely from the remainder of the pupils in the school as far 
as their program of studies was concerned. This was done during their 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh years. The school faculty attempted to develop 
a program of studies which was within the range of abilities and interests 
of these pupils. Three problems presented themselves: first, to locate and 
identify the pupils who should go into this program; second, to develop 
a suitable program; and third, to secure suitable teachers. 

SELECTING THE PUPILS 

The selection of the pupils was placed in the hands of the guidance 
department. Pupils were assigned to this program on the bases of their 
school marks, psychological tests, reading tests, teachers’ opinions and indi- 
vidual conferences with pupils and parents. Pupils were not allowed to 
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elect the program, but none of them were assigned to it without their 
consent. When the conferences were held with them it was pointed out 
that for a variety of reasons they had not yet completed their fundamental 
basic training; i. e., they read with great difficulty, were unable to express 
themselves satisfactorily in either written or oral form, and their training 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic was far from satisfactory. 

These were facts which they readily recognized. Therefore it was not 
difficult to secure their consent to continue this basic training until they 
had mastered these basic skills and training. Indeed, in nearly all cases, 
it was found that they welcomed the opportunity to work within the range 
of their ability. Again it was found that most of their distaste for school 
(which was present in nearly every case) was due largely to the fact that 
over a period of several years they had been asked to do work beyond 
their ability and had not only been put continually in a very unfavorable 
position with their group, but had lost confidence in themselves. 


CONTINUING THE BASIC TRAINING 

In developing the program of studies for this group the principle that 
they had not yet finished their basic training was constantly kept in mind. 
The question of their mental ability was kept in the background for the 
simple reason that the school was not at all sure that it had an accurate 
measure of this. There was little that could be done to change this lack 
of mental ability if it did exist, but it was believed there were other factors 
contributing to their failure in school which could be modified. It was 
possible to establish three things with a reasonable degree of surety: first, 
these pupils were woefully deficient in their reading ability; second, they 
disliked school; and third, any vocational training which they were given 
would have to be rather simple. Probably most of the pupils would never 
get beyond the semi-skilled fields. 

It was decided to continue their training in English, mathematics, 
health, social science, home training, and practical arts. Thereupon, the 
following program of studies was developed in the ninth, tenth, and elev- 
enth grades for these pupils. 

English is taught in all three grades. In this training special emphasis 
is placed on the ability to read. An attempt is made to get a high degree 
of motivation in the work. Specific training is given in the technique of 
reading. Along with this, a great deal of work is done to help the pupil 
express himself clearly and simply in both oral and written form and to 
develop an interest in simple, current literature. In all this work an appeal 
is made to the self-interest of the pupil. Care is taken to avoid abstractions 
and to keep all the work well within the range of the ability of each indi- 
vidual in the group. 

The work in mathematics is adjusted to the ability of each in the 
group. Usually it is necessary to begin with the simplest fundamentals of 
arithmetic and advance the pupil as skill is developed. All their work is 
related to the school work and the home environment of the individual 
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pupil, it being generally recognized that that which falls within the experi- 
ence and everyday life of the pupil provides the best basis upon which to 
build the educational program of the pupil. 

The work in science is developed along the line of physical and mental 
health. An attempt is made to have these pupils see that health and right 
living are largely a matter of adjustment to environment and in the process 
an understanding of nature is essential. Therefore, this subject logically 
becomes a very essential part of the pupil’s daily activities. 

The training in social science is designed to enable the pupil to take 
his place in the community as a law-abiding and useful citizen. An essen- 
tial part of this training is to emphasize the importance of earning a living. 
The first year consists of a study of community and occupational civics. 
The second year is centered largely around elementary American history. 
All this work is carefully graded to the abilities of the pupils. The third 
year consists of a course in general business training which is aimed to 
assist the pupil as a consumer and a worker rather than to give technical 
business training. In all this work a definite attempt is made to inspire the 
pupil with a moving desire to serve public interests, to be conscious of 
public problems and at the same time be interested in self-improvement 
so that in turn he is a law-abiding and useful citizen, one who recognizes 
his duties and obligations as a citizen as well as his rights. 

In addition to these subjects the girls are given two years of work in 
homemaking which is designed to train girls as successful homemakers 
in homes of limited means. At the same time, the boys are given training 
in general shop work which is intended to help the boys develop their 
personalities through hard work and if possible discover and encourage 
any vocational tendencies. No set course has been developed for the twelfth 
year. The experience of the school has shown that by this time many of 
these pupils have overcome their deficiencies sufficiently to fit into one of 
the regular curriculums. For those who cannot participate effectively in the 
regular curriculums, a course of training is then developed to fit each. 


EVALUATION 

After experimenting with this program for four years, the school is 

far from satisfied with the results. However, the program shows promise 
and is much superior to the old plan of letting these pupils shift for them- 
selves until they become discouraged enough to drop out of school or be- 
come an“impediment to the other pupils in the school. Three positive 
beneficial results have been accomplished: first, a great many more of these 
pupils are remaining in school until they are graduated; second, they have 
+cen eliminated from the ordinary classes so that they no longer act as a 
drag on the more apt pupils; and, third, they are no longer discouraged 
by being constantly kept at tasks beyond their ability. The school is confi- 
dent that continued improvement of this program through experience over 
a period of years will show constantly better results. 
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Family Arts: A Course for Slow-Learning 
Junior High-School Girls 


LUCREZIA H. DENTON, Teacher 
L. E. HOFFMAN, Aeting Principal 
McKinley Junior High School, Los Angeles, California 


The school in which this course was developed is one of many special 
problems. It is a large junior high school on the east side of Los Angeles, 
including in its district the Central Avenue business section and a large 
industrial area. The school population is eighty per cent colored and the 
remaining twenty per cent is largely foreign. 

Many factors contribute to the number of discipline problems and the 
high juvenile delinquency rate; housing is poor, the average income is 
very low, and the number of families on relief is high. There is a great 
deal of vice on South Central Avenue and the general atmosphere in which 
the children live is not one to adapt them to a good school environment. 


As might be expected, the percentage of pupils who leave school at 
each of the grade levels is high. Under these circumstances, it seems advis- 
able to offer courses which instruct in health, worthy use of leisure, and 
worthy home membership as early in the curriculum as is compatible with 
the maturity of the pupils. It also seems evident that traditional education, 
which is too often of a college preparatory type, does not meet the need. 

In every part of the United States, educators who have studied prob- 
lems of adolescent girls have felt the need for sex education. Frances 
Davenport’ in a study of adolescent interests found, “That sexual interests 
of the young women were directed to an unfortunate degree toward sex 
superstitions ranging in nature from the comparatively trivial to the socially 
inimical.” Again she states, “That the status of the members of the group 
in regard to the fundamental facts of sexual development and the organs 
and processes of reproduction was too meager and inaccurate to render 

possible an intelligent interest in their hygiene.” From the standpoint of 
social results E. S. Smith’ states, “Since public education has not as yet 
adequately carried out a program of sex instruction and character building, 
the problem of adolescent unmarried motherhood is increasing.” He cites 
a recent study of 10,000 cases of unmarried mothers made in New York 
where no provision is made for sex education. Seventy per cent of these 
unmarried mothers were below the eighth grade, twenty-five per cent 
were in the eighth grade, and five per cent were in the secondary school. 
In the light of these findings, and with the local situation as described 
above, there seemed to be a real need for some sex instruction which would 
replace superstition and promote a sane, healthy attitude toward sex. 


1Davenport, Frances Isabel. Adolescent Interests, Archives of Psychology, Vol. 10. New York, 
1923, page 57. 
8Smith, E. S. Unmarried Mothers of School Age, Nation's Schools. 20:23. December, 1937, page 24. 
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At the junior high school, in which this course was developed, there 
was a number of girls who, because of behavior problems, seemed to need 
special guidance. It was felt that a course which gave instruction in human 
behavior and problems of childhood and adolescence would be of value. 

As many of the girls marry at an early age, as well as care for children 
in the home and as part-time employment, there seemed to be a need for 
instruction in care and guidance of young children. Girls of this age show 
great interest in babies and children of nursery-school age. This interest 
lends itself to instruction in human growth and development. 

With the many needs and problems of the girls in mind, it was deter- 
mined to offer a course entitled Family Arts. The subject matter of the 
course was to include such items as would contribute to the health, happi- 
ness, and adjustment of the girls, and to be based upon their felt needs to 
as large an extent as possible. Actually, the time element, only one semester 
to cover the field, is the limiting factor from the standpoint of subject matter. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 
The objectives of the course were determined by the needs of the girls: 

1. To provide meaningful experiences in social living. 

To provide an opportunity to observe and study the behavior of little 

children in an environment suited to the needs and interests of those 

children, the nursery school, and from this study to gain a knowledge of 
the problems of little children and methods of solving these problems. 

3. To apply at the junior high school level, that is to themselves, knowledge 
gained about human behavior and how human beings grow, are influenced, 
and develop to the end that these girls gain an understanding of human 
behavior in terms of the fulfilling or the thwarting of human needs. 

4. To understand provisions made for the health of nursery-schoo] children 
and for desirable health habits which should be practiced at this level. 

5. To understand the place of foods and eating habits in developing strong, 
healthy bodies. 

6. To gain an understanding of the obligations and advantages of family life. 

7. To gain an understanding of the following human needs and the part they 
play in human development, 

a. Physical needs; such as food, water and elimination, activity and 
rest, and warmth and protection of the body. 

b. Social-psychological needs; such as giving and taking comradeship, 
understanding, response, love, exercise of power and accomplishment, 
approval, success along some line, feeling of economic, social, and 
emotional security, and reproduction of our kind. 

8. To assist the girls in acquiring desirable attitudes toward: those with 
whom they work and play, sex and personal hygiene, home membership, 
care and guidance of the young, and solving personal problems. 

It is obvious that many of these objectives are very closely related, or 
even overlapping. Units in the course are not planned to meet one aim, 


but rather with all of the objectives in mind. 
SET-UP OF THE COURSE 

Size and Character of the Class —The class is rather small to give the 
teacher an opportunity for personal guidance and individual work. The 
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number enrolled is usually between twenty-five and thirty. This permits 
informal procedures and a friendly working atmosphere which is valuable 
in the development of attitudes. The course is elected by girls in the A9 
class; often at the suggestion of the vice-principal or counselor in cases 
of maladjustment. Practically without exception, the girls are fifteen years 
of age. In last-semester class the I. Q.’s ranged from 62-99, with a median 
of 73. As would be expected the reading grade placement for the group is 
low. The percentage of school discipline cases in the class is high. 

The Observation Center—A near-by federal nursery school serves as 
an observation center. Here children from two to four years of age receive 
care, instruction, and two thirds of their day’s food allotment. Once a week 
the girls of the “Family Arts” class go to the nursery school as a body to 
observe some particular phase of the work. The day before the class 
observes, a period is devoted to preparation for the observation, so that 
the time spent at the nursery school will be motivated. At least part of the 
class period on the day following the observation is spent on a check-up 
and class discussion of the observation. During the semester each girl 
spends a full day at the nursery school. At this time she is able to follow 
through the entire schedule, study the records of the little children, and 
confer with the head teacher on problems, methods, and the like. 


Teaching Materials—Although there is an abundance of literature 
on care, problems and training of small children, little or none of it is 
of interest to adolescent girls. This is partly due to the limited reading 
ability of the girls and partly to the fact that such materials are written 
for parents and educators. Therefore teaching materials must be devised 
by the teacher of the class and the head teacher of the nursery school. 
These are supplemented by materials put out by the Federal Nursery School 
Project which are intended for parent education. A list of twenty some 
teaching aids are worked out and given to the pupils to give them more 
specific and definite assistance as they progress with the course. A class- 
room library including books on young children, growth and development, 
and related subjects, as well as a file of Parents’ Magazine is available for 
those who are interested and can profit by its use. Each pupil in the course 
of her work performs a number of well-selected projects such as a case 
study of a nursery-school child making a gift for a nursery school child 
or a mother, planning and giving a party, and writing and giving a play. 

Field Trips—Field trips are a very interesting phase of this work. 
The girls acquire an understanding of the advantages of their community 
by visits to clinics, hospitals, libraries, parks, playgrounds, day nurseries, 
_and the like. From these trips each girl comes to understand her place in 
“the life of the community and, when the time comes, will be able to take 
full advantage of the services of community agencies. 
UNITS OF INSTRUCTION 


As has been stated above, the units of instruction are not planned to 
satisfy just one of the objectives of the course, although one may be stressed, 
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others are satisfied indirectly. In units which deal primarily with problems" 
of the little children, the principles learned are applied at the junior high- 
school level. Similarities and the gradual nature of development are stressed. 

The observation center, unit one, aims to understand how the nursery 
school meets the social, physical, mental, and emotional needs of the chil- 
dren, to understand the co-operation of parents and teachers in providing 
for the child’s growth, to gain an insight and understanding of human 
beings; younger brothers and sisters, father and mother, teachers, and 
themselves, to gain a knowledge of observation techniques, and to under- 
stand the importance of the social development of the child. 

As unit two, a series of babies’ baths are scheduled. The first baby. 
is about six weeks old, the last is eighteen months. The babies are brought 
to class, bathed and fed by their mothers. The teacher performs a series 
of experiments such as for sight, hearing, co-ordination, with the idea that 
the pupils may gain an understanding of the gradual nature of growth, 
learn the correct names for parts and functions of the body, clarify thinking 
with regard to family relationships, and learn about bathing techniques. 

Unit three gives attention to growth so that the pupil may gain a 
knowledge of the normal abilities of two- three- and four-year-old children‘ 
and an understanding of the gradual growth and development of children. 

A study of individual differences as unit four aims to have the pupils 
understand that variation is normal, that body function, not body build 
is important to normalcy, how girls are able to make the most of their 
personalities, and the part played by inheritance and environment. 

Books and stories form unit five. This unit aims to have the pupils 
understand the part played by literature in their everyday lives, learn what 
qualities make books and stories interesting to little children, and adoles- 
cents and learn techniques of story telling. 

Stress is placed on music as unit six, with the aims to have the pupils 
understand the part played by music in their everyday lives, and learn 
how to help others to sing with them. 

Family life forms unit seven. In this unit every effort is made to have 
the pupils understand the family as a social unit, the influence of family 
life on children, the benefits derived from family life, their responsibilities 
to the family, and the place of sleep, relaxation, and recreation. 

Toys form unit eight. This topic is sometimes included as part of 
family recreation, but is better handled separately if time permits the actual 
making of toys. It aims to have the pupils form standards of judgment 
of toys for small children’ and appreciate the spirit of giving. They arrange 
a display of toys and make toys to give the nursery-school children. 

Unit nine gives attention to Nutrition so that the pupils may gain a 
functional knowledge of food values, marketing, and menu planning for 
~ SBubler, Charlotte. The Social Development of the Child from the Handbook of Child Psychology, 
edited by Murchison, New York, 1924. 


*Gesell, Arnold Lucius. The Pre-School Child, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 
SGesell, Arnold Lucius. The Pre-School Child, Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, 1923, pp. 225-6. 
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the family, learn what foods are necessary for nursery-school children and 
junior high-school boys and girls, and what good food habits are. 

Bodily function and structure compose unit ten. This unit aims to 
have the pupils gain a knowledge of the sex organs and their function, 
gain information regarding human reproduction and maturation, uncover 
social superstitions and taboos, and build sound attitudes and real under- 
standing. The procedure in this part of the work is different from that 
for other units. Vocabulary to discuss this matter has been gradually built 
up, as has rapport between class members and teacher. Bodily structure 
and function are explained from free hand drawings on the board. The 
teacher answers unsigned questions handed in by the members of the 
class, and by others either in classes or in individual conferences. 

Discipline and methods of control, the final unit, aims to have the 
pupil understand behavior in the light of whole experience, the importance 
of agreement of adults, a well-planned daily schedule, suggestion and antici- 
pation, and supervision, thereby gaining an understanding of how the 
nursery school attempts to change the undesirable behavior. 

THE RELATION OF THE COURSE TO THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

By its very nature, Family Arts offers a golden opportunity for personal 
guidance. The size and character of the class inspire confidence. There are 
many requests for conferences on out-of-school as well as in-school prob- 
lems. During each semester the teacher has at least one personal interview 
with each girl in the class. On the day when the pupil is scheduled for a 
full day’s observation at the nursery school, the teacher goes to the nursery 
school for the conference. Beforehand she has acquainted herself with the 
history and past record of the girl. She has with her the pupil’s Cumu- 
lative Record on which information is added following the interview. 

The quiet detached atmosphcre of the nursery-school office, the fact 
that the pupil has just been studying the record and problems of a “case,” 
and her often-felt need to talk to a trusted, impersonal adult result in a 
very enlightening interview. Often the teacher is enabled to help in the 
solution of a problem which otherwise would not have been known to exist. 

The values in this course are so intangible, dealing as it does with 
attitudes, appreciations, and the like, that as yet no instruments of objective 
measurement have been devised. Therefore, any attempted evaluation will 
be purely subjective. There is evidence that the girls themselves think the 
course is worth while. They write plays about the work of the course, 
they advise their friends to take it, they try to repeat the work without 
credit, and they give all sorts of unsolicited testimonials as to its worth. 
- Home calls reveal the fact that the work really carries over. The girls 
examine younger sisters and brothers for signs of malnutrition, take a part 
in planning well-balanced and economical meals, and in many other ways 
show progress which is directly traceable to the subject matter of this 
course. At school they show improvement in citizenship qualities. Although 
administrators, parents, teachers, and girls agree the course is valuable, it 
is to be regretted that there is not a more reliable means of evaluation. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


The Third National Conference on Consumer Education, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. Theme: Conswmer Education for Life 
Problems. 

Pan American Day. For information and free literature write Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 

National Catholic Education Association. New Orleans, La. 

6—May 3 National Boys and Girls Week. 


April 30-May 3 American Association of Health, Physical Education and 


May 
1-3 
23 
2-7 


4-11 


19-21 


26-27 


Recreation of the National Education Association. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Information can be secured from its headquarters office, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Annual State High School Association meeting, Bozeman, Montana. 
Annual meeting of the American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., at the Mayflower Hotel. 

Eastern Music Educators Conference and Region Four Festival, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Headquarters, Hotel Traymore. 

National and Inter-American Music Week. 

Annual Institute for Education by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 

Citizenship Day, designated by an act of Congress as the third Sunday 
in May. Get the N.E.A. book: The American Citizen Handbook, ($1.00) 


Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work for guidance, Atlaatic City, New Jersey, in which fifty-eight 
National Social Work Organizations are meeting as part of the con- 
ference. Further information can be secured from Howard R. Knight, 
General Secretary, 82 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Twelfth Annual School Administrators Conference at George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. Theme: Educational Leadership in the Present 
Emergency. Information can be secured from Dr. D. H. Cooke of Pea- 
body College. 

Eighth annual Conference on Business Education, Haskell Hall, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Theme: The New Economic Education. 


June 29-July 3 National Education Association Summer Convention. Boston, 


Massachusetts. 


June 30—July 1 National Association of Secondary-School Principals annual 


summer convention, Boston, Massachusetts. 


July—August 
8-12 Annual Meeting of the Association for Childhood Education. Oakland, 


California. Information can be secured from its headquarters office, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Seventh National Convention of New Farmers of America, to be held 
in August. The National Organization of Vocational-Agriculture Stu- 
dents on the Negro Public Secondary Schools. A. and M. College, Talla- 


hassee, Florida. 
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PRINCIPALS SuRvEY THEIR Own Scuoots—The Minnesota Association of 
Secondary-School Principals have recently formulated a Self-Survey Form for 
High-School Principals for use of the members of their association in the 
evaluation of their schools. The committee drawing up this form state: This 
self-survey offers a form which the secondary-school principal can follow in 
cuecking up on his own system. In order that all fields my be covered more 
than superficially, the form has purposely been made comprehensive. It is 
intended to serve as a standard in organizing the work of the secondary-school 
administrator, calling his attention to the phases which he may have over- 
looked and suggesting lines of investigation. Size of the school will determine 
the usefulness of some items, but all are pertinent in every secondary school. 

OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GuUIDANCE—Recognizing the need for an 
occupational information and guidance program in all schools, the Michigan 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education created a Division of Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance on July 1, 1939. A state advisory com- 
mittee was appointed to counsel with the staff in forming the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, and methods which would be basic to the development and improvement 
of occupational information and guidance in the schools of Michigan. The 
functions of the state service are limited to promotion, research, investigation, 
teacher training of counselors, and supervision of occupational information 
and guidance as it relates to the improvement and extension of vocational edu- 
cation opportunities. A number of bulletins have been prepared and distributed 
by the State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
Bulletin No. 264 entitled Michigan Program of Occupational Information and 
Guidance, briefly outlines and explains the services available to schools under 
the provision of the Michigan State Plan for Vocational Education. 

Pan-AMERICAN Day—The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., has 
much free and inexpensive material available to schools. This material covers 
a wide range of subjects in relation to the Pan-American countries. They 
have a series of twenty-four poster stamps in colors about outstanding events 
of the twenty-one American Republics, six pamphlets for free distribution 
to teachers and principals, of use for Pan-American Day, April 14, and a 
group of plays, pageants and radio presentations. 

CONFERENCE CF VISUAL TEACHING AIps—Newest and most effective 
methods of using motion pictures for teaching primary and secondary-school 
children were demonstrated and discussed at the third annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids, March 28-29, at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. The meeting was attended by more than one thousand 
directors of visual education, and teachers using visual teaching aids from 
schools and colleges in over two hundred cities in the Middle West. It was 
held as one of the features of the University of Chicago’s fiftieth anniversary 
celebration. The meeting was opened with an address by Dr. William C. 
Reavis, professor of education at the University of Chicago and general 
chairman of the Forum. Throughout the meeting a secondary-schoo] classroom 
clinic was in operation. Latest methods of teaching with motion pictures 
and slides were demonstrated with the aid of actual classrooms of pupils. 


A CAREER CONFERENCE FOR SECONDARY-ScHooL Pupits—A Guidance Clinic 
-for Parents at which mothers and tathers interested in the planning of 
careers for their children were given advice and assistance by a group of 
experts, was an outstanding feature of the seventh annual Career Conference 
for Secondary-School Students conducted by Temple University, in Phila- 
delphia, on March 21 and 22, 1941. More than fifteen hundred secondary- 
school students from four states were assembled at the University for the 
sessions, which, this year, occupied two full days. It is the oldest career 
conference for high- and preparatory-school students in the East. Thirty-five 
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different and distinct “career fields” were explored by the conference, ranging 
from apprenticeships in trades to professional study for medicine, law, and 
engineering. Featuring the conference was a workshop conference, Students 
who were especially interested in methods and procedures for determining 
aptitudes, skills, and interest patterns, as a part of the process of choosing 
a vocation and setting up educational plans, were invited to this session. 
Opportunity was given to discuss specific problems with specialists in counseling 
and guidance. On the program also were vocational films for counselors, On 
the opening day there was a discussion for counselors, registrars, and 
secondary-school principals, demonstrating the techniques and instruments 
used in the transition from school to college. 

A Rapio WorksHor—This year, for the first time, the University of 
Tennessee has organized a Radio Workshop, an organizat‘-n for students and 
faculty members interested in the various phases of broadcasting. Each of a 
series of broadcasts has a student committee in charge. This committee is 
responsible for each program in the series, scriptwriting, production, speaking, 
sound effects, etc. As a check on listening, the University offers each day 
to listeners, upon request, a copy of the mimeographed sheet. 

Recorp TRAINING OF 3,000,000 IN NAtTIoNn’s VocaTIONAL ScHoots—Reports 
from all States received by the U. S. Office of Education show that regular and 
defense vocational school training is ahead of its scheduled program planned 
last year to train 700,000 workers for defense industries by June 30, 1941. 
A report indicates that if present trends continue about 1,000,000 persons 
will have been trained for defense occupations by June 30, 1941. During the 
first 6 months ending January 1, 1941, records show 325,000 trained or in 
training in the rapidly expanding vocational education program. 

More than 800 of the 900 cities with vocational trade and industrial 
schools are making their facilities available for defense training. More than 
300 cities have put their vocational schools on 24-hour, 6-day week schedules. 
Enrollments in the regular vocational education program are highest in 
history. They total approximately 2,000,000. A large proportion of the 
occupations trained for are directly useful to defense industry needs. 

Trade and industrial education alone enrolls more than 750,000 including 
hundreds of apprentices who attend part time. Youth in these courses receive 
basic and related training in such defense-vital skills as pattern-making, 
welding, sheet metal, drafting, machine shop, electricity, and auto mechanics. 
Vocational schools are serving more varieties of needs than ever before in their 
23-year history. These include: Pre-employment refresher short courses to 
prepare workers selected from public employment office rolls for defense 
industry occupations, refresher courses for WPA workers with previous 
industrial training or experience to fit them for defense industry occupations, 
supplementary courses largely in the early evening for defense workers 
already employed but in need of additional training, regular day-school 
instruction to youth preparing for skilled trades, part-time related training 
for apprentices, training for youth on NYA work projects, extension training 
for workers in occupations other than defense occupations, training for out- 
of-school farm and town youth in introductory trade and industrial courses, 
short course training of Army personnel in auto mechanics, cookery, clerical 
and other occupations, regular agricultural education, regular home economics 
and business education stressing training for distributive occupations. 

Trarric SaFety AND Driver Epucarion InstiruTes—lIncreased traffic 
safety through driver education in the schools is the goal of state-wide 
Teacher Training Institutes in Traffic Safety and Driver Education. Staff 


members of the National Conservation Bureau, accident prevention division of 
the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, New York 
City, and of the Center of Safety Education Association-sponsored safety educa- 
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tion laboratory at New York University during last month participated in 
conferences in North Carclina and West Virginia. Kenneth N. Beadle, director 
of the Conservation Bureau’s education division, and Milton D. Kramer, 
administrative assistant to Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director of the Center, gave a 
total of 48 lectures at the two series of institutes. 

In each state the institutes consisted of one-day programs, held 
consecutively for six days in six different cities in order to facilitate the 
attendance of the largest possible representation of teacners. In North 
Carolina the one-day sessions were held in Hickory, Salisbury, Winston-Salem, 
Albemarle, Henderson, and Lumberton. The West Virginia sessions were held 
from March 24 to 29, inclusive. The North Carolina institutes were sponsored 
jointly by the North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction and the 
North Carolina Highway Safety Division. Sponsorship of the West Virginia 
institutes was by the Highway Safety Bureau of the State Department of 
Public Safety and the State Department of Education. 

Wuy Men Resign Seconpary-Scnoot Teacuine Posrttions—Shirley 
Morton of Parkersburg, West Virginia, presents a very interesting study of 
why men enter the teaching profession in the secondary school as well as why 
they resign. This article appears in the January 1941 issue of The West 
Virginia School Journal. The following tables are interesting. In this study 
insufficient salary stands out as the one big influence. 


REASONS WHY MEN SECURE SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHING POSITIONS 
Frequency 
of mention 

Regarded it as an opportunity for significant public service................ 

A way to accumulate means to carry on into another profession 
Salary looked attractive 
Just drifted into the profession.................2..2..c1eccseececeesesseeesceseeseeceeeeeeees 
Length of the school day and year appealed.....................:::0---0- 
Liked to teach physical education, and to coach athleties............... 
First or only job available after leaving school........................:1--00 
Enjoyed the work of teaching........................-. 
Other members of the family were teachers..... 
An opportunity to earn & living...................c.scsecssccesssesseesesssscescsnsscessenseeeceesse 
A college teacher recommended the profession.. canaeeeoennieneciiesaepirenin 




















REASONS WHY MEN RESIGN FROM SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHING POSITIONS 
No. of teachers 
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Tape WURDE COMTI R Onan ss cs cces shan satcdascsncstharesstbentblancestasetepenenel 46 
RINNE TN ccicescn in cepsicntasiceasscscenzcocettken séuaesnthles to tesbigscseeseaacobssauee eae 31 
COURIER DANI oss acaanictcsse teaecseseenasssensasctneenieinctonssticneeayeesquantecsaanniah 13 
IR GRR RAOea THUR iawn sec csescnsn ck case cnssacacsunisnsesascaeastenestiipsesyceteeas 29 
SMU TIDE, CORR isn c sanscaci esa dcsaiecetep en tmeveroneensnoned id 13 
Tibyiepas « CUOMO: CO TaN nissan sancissn vhs cs ssicscnncaincs Msn ttbideateatarseiacenecasn 11 
Accepted administrative position 11 
Chance for future betterment poor.............. ith das hk Seite devia aad 9 
Bama ia: Lee GU WN src ts rsetsschicisnsenatignisetercanicenensnices dente 7 
To get a better position, or job 7 
Inactivity of jobless summers... 2... cece eeeeceeceeeeceeceseeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeseeee 5 
To do Fupther Graduate WP ie aiiccciceiciccecssces.ceesescsscestnsnnscvsonsssesqnesenssecsneedoens 6 
Accepted teaching position in a college. .....................cc:c:cccesceceeeceseseeeeseaees 5 
Better offer in school of another state......... 4 
To accept public elective office 2 





ScHoot ADMINSTRATORS’ CONFERENCE—A series of forums will constitute 
the Twelfth Annual School Administators’ Conference at Peabody College to 
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be held June 19, 20, and 21. The theme for these forum discussions will be 
Educational Leadership in the Present Emergency. At the five forum sessions 
these problems will be discussed: “Implications in the Present Emergency 
of a Parallel System of Schools Provided by the Federal Government,” 
“Vocational and Technical Education in the Present Emergency,” “Maintaining 
Adequate and Efficient Educational Personnel in the Present Emergency,” 
“Financing Schools in the Present Emergency,” and “After the Emergency— 
What?” City and county superintendents, secondary- and elementary-school 
principals, supervisors of instruction, officials in state departments of education, 
and other school executives and all interested teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools are invited to attend and participate in these forum discus- 
sions. 

CirizeNsHip IN ActIon—Youth Forums as well as Adult Forums are 
rapidly increasing in number throughout the state of New York under the New 
York State Council of School Superintendents in co-operation with the Federal 
Forum Project of U. S. Office of Education. W. H. Pillsbury, president of the 
American Association of School Administrators, is chairman of the Council. A 
small publication Citizenship in Action keeps school and adult forum groups in- 
formed of such activities. Throughout the state a large number of forums are 
reported. One forum known as the Long Island Interscholastic (youth) Forum 
attracted 500 young men and women who discussed “Should the U. S. Rush 
Aid to Great Britain?” This Forum is made up of the representatives of the 
schools of twenty-two Long Island communities. All meetings are held the 
second Wednesday of every month. A subscription of $1.00 per school is charged. 


Pan-AMERICAN RELATIONS—Within the last four years there has been a 
marked interest shown in Pan-American affairs both on the part of the 
national government and educational institutions. Perhaps the salient reason 
for this increase may be derived from the present European War in that now 
Pan-American politics has taken the spotlight. As a result of the war, students 
are turning to Latin America for deeper research and study. School men are 
giving added attention to the study of these countries in the secondary schools. 
Social studies courses are being broadened to provide tor a more comprehen- 
sive study of Latin-American countries. Numerous organizations are being 
formed to give assistance to school men and at the same time to interest 
people of our country in our southern neighbors. One of these just recently 
organized is the Pan-American Education Center, 518 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., with Ben F. Crowson, Jr. director. 

It is the plan of this organization to send to all schools having interests 
in Latin America, such materials as will enable them to pursue the study of 
Pan-Americanism, to help all schools to appreciate the value of teaching Latin 
American history and geography, and to urge all administrators to form 
Spanish classes, and to publish three series of monthly pamphlets for use in 
the secondary schools as supplementary matter; an advanced general series, 
an advanced geography series, and a history and current events series. Each 
series will be distributed for one dollar in monthly editions. In addition to 
helping promote the study of Spanish in the secondary school, the Center will 
have a registration section for all prospective teachers of Spanish, and for 
those interested in making commercial contacts with the Pan-American 
business firms. It also plans to establish a travel section to give prospective 
travellers such information as they desire. Publications issued to date are an 
18x22 chart entitled Our Southern Neighbors in Review (15 cents each); a 
19-page—3,000 word—booklet entitled Popular Spanish Word List (35 cents 
each) and a semi-monthly four-page paper, The Latin American News Record. 
This latter is published five times during the year for $1.00. 

THE WorksuHor Apvisory SeRvice—After five years of experimenting with 
summer workshops for teachers, during the course of which thinking has been 
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clarified and wide-spread interest aroused with respect to the kind of educa- 
tional experience that can be genuinely useful to teachers in service, the 
Progressive Education Association found itself faced with the task of mediat- 
ing the results of its accomplishment to the educational world in general. 
There is now an insistent demand for advice and guidance in conducting 
workshops from individual institutions and schoo] systems all over the 
country; there is need to train staff members to meet the ever-growing 
demand; there is an opportunity to interest various professional and adminis- 
trative groups in workshops as a major development of teacher education; 
there is need for seeing that the spirit or essence of the movement is not 
lost; and there is a particular need for calling general attention to the 
significant implications of this movement. 

At its meeting of September 28, 1940 and on the recommendation of its 
committee on workshops, the board of directors of the Progressive Education 
\Association voted to ask the Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education to undertake these new tasks as being directly 
in line with the body’s particular philosophy of operation. At the same time 
the full support of the Association, the individual service of members of its 
workshop committee, and utilization of its remaning funds for workshop 
purposes were generously offered. The Commission accepted the obligations 
and opportunities involved. The staff associate in charge of this service is 
assisted by Francis C. Rosecrance, professor of education, Northwestern 
University as special workshop consultant. 

A special committee on workshop advisory service has been appointed 
consisting of the persons who had performed a similar service for the 
Progressive Education Association and a representative of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In addition to Karl W. Bigelow 
and Kenneth L. Heaton of the staff, who serve ex officio the membership of 
the committee is as follows: Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, chairman; C. Leslie Cushman, field co-ordinator, 
Commission on Teacher Education; Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary, 
Progressive Education Association; W. Carson Ryan, Kenan professor of 
education and head, department of education, University of North Carolina; 
Ruth Streitz, professor of education, Ohio State University; Carleton Wash- 
burn, superintendent, Winnetka Public Schools; and E. A. Waters, associate 
professor in research, University of Tennessee. 

OuTLINE Mars ARE IN DemMAND Topay—Many school people today are 
concerned over the rapid change of world events. The teacher who does the 
teaching and the school principal who does the ordering of school supplies 
find world events move so rapidly that constant changes in school-room 
procedures are necessary. Various types of outline maps have become quite 
numerously used since the beginning of the present world war. One of par- 
ticular interest is that whereby pupils may write upon the map, change 
boundaries, follow armies, or airplane raids and when these markings are no 
longer needed they may easily be erased. The maps themselves are inexpensive. 
One firm producing these is the School Products Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND TERMINAL EpucatTion—Robert M. Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago, in an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of*Junior Colleges on February 28, in Chicago 
stated in part: Those who began the junior-college movement had a clear idea 
of the place of the institution in the educational scheme. It was to be a part 
of the secondary-schoo] system. The traditional attitude of the standardizing 
agencies, which has lately shown important signs of change, has done much to 
prevent the junior college from becoming an integral part of the secondary- 
school system. Although 85 per cent of the public junior colleges are in high- 
school buildings, they often have separate administrations because of the 
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regulations of the educational associations. These high schools and junior 
colleges suffer from mutual insulation. The overlapping of collegiate and 
high-school work is likely to be flagrant in them as it is in the universities 
and colleges of liberal arts. The advantages that unification could bring can- 
not be attained unless there is real unification. 

A six-year elementary school, a three- or four-year high school, and a 
three- or four-year college could and in some places do constitute an intelli- 
gible primary- and secondary-school system. Some twenty programs of this 
sort are now operating, and, where the connection between the high school 
and the college is close enough, they are operating successfully. Difficulties 
arise in the case of private institutions which do not have large high schools 
under their control. They are not always able to secure enough students in 
the first years of the four-year college to make a coherent program for the 
whole period. The master’s degree could be awarded after three years of ad- 
vanced study and could indicate the completion of a university education, 
not such an education as required scholarly ability or capacity in research, 
but one of independent intellectual effort in a broad field of knowledge. 

Terminal education, then, is general education. General education is 
preparation for citizenship. Preparation for citizenship requires first of all 
understanding the civilization in which we live. Understanding the civiliza- 
tion in which we live involves in turn understanding the ideas that have ani- 
mated and formed it. Such preparation for citizenship was never so neces- 
sary as now. In any military effort, whether it be a program of national defense 
or war itself, two things are of the first importance: first, morale, and second, 
aims. Both of them are more necessary than munitions, armies, navies, or the 
technical skill with which all these are employed. Both of them depend on the 
grasp which the population has of its own society and of the ideals and pur- 
poses of human life. In comparison with the achievement of such comprehensive 
vocational and semi-professional education, valuable as they are, pale into 
insignificance. Such comprehension is the aim of true terminal education. 

KEEPING THE HOME Room ATrrActTive—Home-room decoration has become 
a major activity at Longfellow Junior High School, Morris, Minnesota. The 
home-room president appoints a decorating committee each month. Most of 
the decorating is done before and after school. Activity points are received 
by pupils according to the amount of time they spend in decorating. Each 
room chooses a different theme. Among the ones used during the early part of 
this year were Children of Other Lands, Characteristics of the Four Seasons, 
Basketball, Boy Scouts, St. Patrick’s Day, March of Time and Dimes, and 
Easter, so states the March 1941 issue of The Minnesota Journal of Education. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DEFENSE FOR THE Busy Reaper—The College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Colorado at Greeley has appointed a committee of 
its professors to bring together notes on education and the national emer- 
gency. These notes include information as to what schools are doing to pro- 
mote education for the national emergency. Reports on class projects, as- 
sembly programs, new courses, increased emphasis on certain units or aims in 
courses, faculty discussion meetings, forums, and other practices bearing on the 
program of education for the national emergency are mentioned. The second 
issue of these reports was a selected annotated bibliography of articles on this 
subject appearing in recent issues of educational periodicals. 

IN THE INTEREST OF CONSERVATION—The National Audubon Society spon- 
sors Audubon Junior Clubs in the interest of Conservation. These clubs are 
intended to supplement school science programs and to add zest to nature 
study. Ten or more pupils of any age may enroll as a Junior Club, elect officers 
and plan their own programs, adapting them to their own interests and geo- 
graphical location. A teacher serves as an advisor. The National Audubon 
Society upon receipt of ten cents from each club member per school year will 
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supply its Junior members with bird membership buttons and with introduc- 
tory bird study material. Over 6,000,000 pupils have been enrolled. Every club 
member receives a bird button and a set of six four-page bird leaflets, senior 
style, each containing a color plate and outline drawing for coloring. Each club 
receives News on the Wing, the junior club paper, published four times during 
the school year. Every club of twenty-five or more members will receive Audu- 
bon Magazine. Clubs may be enrolled by a letter from the adult advisor with 
the members’ combined dues enclosed by addressing the National Audubon 
Society, 1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

THE Srory or AMERICA IN PicrurEsS—Ten new film strips, re-enacting 
American History, French History, literature, government, civics, geography, 
and other social studies has recently been made available for school use by the 
Pictorial Events, Chanin Building, 122 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
The pictures which make up the continuity of each film strip were produced 
during the filming of the historical motion picture masterpieces. Each picture 
is vigorous with action, vibrant with dynamic composition, definition, de- 
tail, and backgrounds for student appeal and potent social relationships. 

The ten film strips now ready for release have been created with the ob- 
jective to make each subject, a living experience, inseparable from the mind of 
the student. Some of the subjects included are, Les Miserables, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Abe Lincoln in Illinois, The Westward Migration, Our Government, 
Holland, Switzerland, The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, Building America 
with Brigham Young, Building America with Kit Carson, A Dispatch from 
Reuter’s, The Story of the Development of the Free Press, the Thief of Bag- 
dad, Western Union, and the Story of the Building of the Transcontinental 
Telegraph. Each are accompanied with a Teacher’s Guide. 


SKILLED TRADES TRAINING NEEDED—Walter E. Englund, editor of The 
Minnesota Journal of Education states “Some day we are going to recognize 
the fact that pupils desiring to fit themselves for the skilled trades need train- 
ing as much as do those desirous of entering one of the professions. Training 
courses will be offered on a post high-school level in state-supported institu- 
tions conveniently located throughout the state. The cost will be heavy, and 
we shall find difficulty in financing the undertaking; but that can hardly be a 
final or valid answer to those who need and deserve the service.” 


ScHoots rok DEmMocracy—The May 1941 issue of New York State Educa- 
tion published by the New York State Teachers Association, 152 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, New York, will be devoted entirely to contributions of New 
York State boys and girls in the classroom. Original essays, accounts of class- 
room and extra-curricular experiences, poems, creative art—all these will be 
represented in the pupil number entitled “Schools for Democracy.” 


New Proposat ror Feperat Aip—The Legislative Commission of the 
National Education Association proposes to sponsor a bill to authorize annual 
Federal Appropriations of $300,000,000 to the states for public elementary- 
and secondary-school purposes. The amount is only tentatively settled and will 
be finally determined in consultation with sponsors of the bill in the Congress. 
It is proposed that not more than one-fourth of the funds be used to provide 
schools in areas affected by defense industries and activities, and that of the 
xemaining three-fourths not more than one-fourth may be used by the states 
for the construction and equipment of school buildings. Each state will pro- 
vide a plan for apportioning the funds among its local school jurisdictions 
so as to take care of the special educational needs in defense areas, to provide 
school facilities for the children of migratory workers, to provide for children 
residing in Federal properties, and to reduce substantially inequalities of 
public elementary and secondary schools especially among school jurisdictions 
serving rural children and children of minority races. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE U. S.—The library of Congress has recently 
received a reprinting of the pamphlet entitled 7'he Constitution of the United 
States: An Account of lis Travels Since September 7, 1787. This has been 
out-of-print for quite some time. It is now available free of charge to any non- 
commercial library or educational institution upon requisition from Publica- 
tions Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

ENGLISH KNOWLEDGE—‘“In their knowledge of spelling, punctuation, vo- 
cabulary, grammar and diction, college freshmen today» are lagging far be- 
hind the average freshman of four years ago. Such is the nub of a report by 
Theodore J. Gates, head of the department of English composition at Penn- 
sylvania State College. ... Basing his findings on the diagnostic tests given 
each entering freshman at Penn State, the department head reported that only 
about one-quarter of the freshmen get as many as sixty per cent of the an- 
swers right, while sixteen per cent . .. fail to qualify for college English,” 
states the February 21 issue of the Grand Junction, Colo., Sentinel. 

Amos AND Anpy TO Have A Riva IN PRESENTATION OF NEGRO LirFE— 
Once a program so popular that it disrupted the nation’s dining and movie- 
going habits, and still a powerful radio force, the Amos and Andy series of 
broadcasts is scheduled to contest with a rival program for supremacy in de- 
picting the life and accomplishments of negroes in the United States. Financed 
by a grant from the Rosenwald Foundation, a new series of programs dram- 
atizing Negro contributions to American life is being prepared by the U. S. 
Office of Education according to a recent announcement. The programs, to be 
broadcast nationally, will portray the role negroes have played in American 
education, art, science, industry, and other fields of endeavor. Plans call for 
transcriptions of the programs for use in schools, colleges, and local radio 
stations. Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker is quoted as having 
said: “We shall do our utmost to report accurate and full information about 
constructive activities and accomplishments of negroes. ... Much of this 
information is not available in textbooks and general reading matter.” 

A Digest or Current THINKING—The WPA Education program spon- 
sored by the Board of Education of the City of New York as a means for pro- 
viding the supervisors and teachers of the various educational projects with 
current information of professional interest, is issuing a bi-monthly printed 
publication entitled Current Concepts. The publication is the size of the 
Education Digest and contains about 48 pages. In addition to some general 
information to the workers on educational projects, briefs and annotations 
of leading articles from educational periodicals are included. The work is 
under the direction of V. Roger Wood, Public Activities Programs, Federal 
Works Agency, WPA, 70 Columbus Ave., New York City. A somewhat simi- 
lar type of work is being done by the WPA Educational program of the 
State Department of Education, San Francisco, Calif. This appears monthly, 
is mimeographed and contains briefs of articles upon a wide range of sub- 
jects. It is prepared by Squire F. Browne. 

ATTACKS ON THE ScHoors—In response to the several attacks made on 
school textbooks, Chairman Alexander J. Stoddard of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission said in part at the recent American Association of School 
Administrators convention in Atlantic City: 

The teachers and school administrators of America will not be “the last 
to surrender” to the attack on freedom—they will never surrender to it. We 
intend to continue to teach that our American democracy is an_ infinitely 
precious heritage that we must preserve at all costs. We intend to continue 
to teach that the national heroes of our country were red-blooded men and 
women, and not little “tin gods,” who could never under any circumstances 
make a wrong decision, We intend to continue to express the faith that men 
and women can govern themselves and can maintain a great system of schools 
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without abdicating that prerogative to any individual or minority. We intend 
to continue to stress the great achievements of our democracy, as well as the 
points at which our democracy is in process of achieving its ideals. We intend 
to continue to insist that the school itself shall remain a free enterprise. 

Six Hunprep Business Men Apvise witn Seconpary-Scuoo, Purms— 
Six hundred Fort Smith, Arkansas, business, industrial and professional men 
have pledged themselves as “Dutch Uncles” to senior secondary-school pupils. 
The “idea” of the movement came from the local Kiwanis Dutch Uncle com- 
mittee and is sponsored by the local Kiwanis Club. Much of the present unrest, 
these men felt is caused by persons striving to “get along” in businesses or 
professions for which they are not fitted and in which they are not interested. 
Through the Dutch Uncle movement, secondary-school pupils may confer with 
men actually engaged in the business which interests them. The Dutch Uncles 
will go into the details of the business, explaining the routine tasks and “in- 
side operation.” This Dutch Uncle movement, through which young people 
are shown the inside workings of a plant, firm or profession is generally con- 
sidered equivalent in many ways to the first six months that an apprentice 
ordinarily would spend working on a job. By this plan a pupil may confer 
with as many as he likes until he finds the work which satisfies him. 

The list of the six hundred names of local Dutch Uncles who have pledged 
their aid together with the professions or occupations with which they are 
associated and thus able to give information and advice is placed in the hands 
of the boy’s counselor in the secondary school. Each pupil is given this list 
from which he chooses his occupation or profession. After his choice, the 
counselor gives the pupil a card of introduction, and they together contact the 
business man to ascertain a time for the visit. After the conference with the 
pupil the business man sends a report to the secondary-school counselor. 

CONSUMER EDUCATION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MoveMENT—In an attempt 
to solve the problem of keeping the supply of trained personnel for the co- 
operatives equal to demand, training schools have been established. Courses 
are given annually by The Central Co-operative Wholesale, Superior, Wis.; 
Midland Co-operative Wholesale, Minneapolis, Minn.; and Consumers Co- 
operative Association, North Kansas City, Mo. The council for Co-operative 
Business Training and the Rochdale Institute started their spring terms on 
February 24 in New York. The Rochdale Institute, training school of the Co- 
operative League of the United States of America, has been giving courses for 
four years, but the council was established only last spring. While the Coun- 
cil’s twelve-week course is designed to train co-operative food store managers, 
the Institute trains men for such fields as insurance, credit union organization, 
co-operative medical administration and farm co-ops. Detailed information 
may be had by writing: Council for Co-operative Business Training, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York; or Rochdale Institute, 167 W. 12 Street, New York. 

Ruca Opens Derense CampaicN For His Texrsooks—Coincidentally 
with a spectacular debate between Dr. Harold Rugg and a vigorous opponent 
of his widely attacked textbooks, Merwin K. Hart, at the recent Progressive 
Education Association convention in Philadelphia, Dr. Rugg announced the 
opening of a campaign to defend his writings. Participating also in the debate 
were Roger Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union; President George 
8. Counts of the American Federation of Teachers; Educational Press Associ- 
ation members Kenneth M. Gould, Editor of Scholastic, and Walter E. Myer, 
Director of Civic Education Service; Arthur Robb, Editor of Editor and Pub- 
lisher ; and Albert T. Falk of the Advertising Federation of America. In his 
announcement of the forthcoming campaign, Dr. Rugg was reported by the 
Philadelphia Ledger (Feb. 19) as saying: “These charges, made principally 
by the American Legion’s Committee on Americanism, are false. I deny cate- 
gorically that there is any subversive material in any of my books. The Legion 
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has been in back of all such charges since last September since an article 
by K. O. Armstrong. Treason in the Textbook, was printed in its magazine. 
It is libelous, and I am taking the necessary steps about it. I am not going 
to let these charges ride.” 

Sources oF INEXPENSIVE TEACHING Atps—The February, 1941, issue of 
The News Letter published by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, and edited by Edgar Dale and F. Keith Tyler 
contains an annotated bibliography of services from which a school may select 
appropriate and effective free or inexpensive materials of instruction. This list 
contains forty-one sources of information about pamphlets, charts, maps, 
pictures, film-strips, movies, and the like, and is compiled by William G. Hart. 
This little four-page monthly publication, brings information to the teacher 
about the radio, the press, and motion pictures. Every secondary-school prin- 
cipal reading this will find it a most valuable little news letter. 

Wuat Do Seconpary-Scuoot Purits Spenp—The February 1941 issue of 
Consumer Education states that the fourteen hundred pupils in West High 
School, Seattle, Washington, spend $204,000 a year, an average of a little 
more than $145 per pupil. Of the $204,000, pupils spend $11,000 each month 
for themselves and $6,000 for family purchases. Personal expenditures each 
month go principally for: clothing, $2400; entertainment, $1750; carfare, 
$1500; lunches, $1300; candy, gum and ice cream, $600; hair work, $500; and 
cosmetics, $240. Only 458 pupils have regular allowances, averaging $5.67 a 
month. But 526 receive a total of $2500 in monthly “hand-outs,” an average of 
$4.75 per month. In addition, 756 pupils earn a total of $25,000 during the 
summer, and 490 a total of $4835 in the winter. Convinced that this survey, 
revealing the tremendous purchasing power of secondary-schoo] pupils, is 
adequate proof of the immediate and continuous value of consumer education, 
these teachers gave thought to discovering the best methods of adapting edu- 
cation to pupils’ needs. They concluded greater emphasis should be placed on 
consumption and less on production. They also suggested specific courses on 
wise buying, including economic principles involved and factual information. 

AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR CoNTINUES—Continuance of “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air” for five more years with the National Broad- 
casting Company has been assured recently by the signing of a five-year 
renewal contract for the forum by Sidney M. Strotz, NBC Vice President in 
charge of programs, with George V. Denny, Jr., President of Town Hall, Inc. 
Uncensored, unrehearsed, unsponsored and non-partisan, the forum has been 
presented on the Blue Network by NBC in co-operation with Town Hall, Inc. 

Announcement of its renewal came just as “Town Meeting” was embark- 
ing on its first cross-country tour. For a six-week period beginning with the 
Feb. 20 broadcast, the NBC-Blue Network forum will originate successively 
in Birmingham, Ala.; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, 
Minn., and Des Moines, Iowa, with programs conducted exactly as they are in 
Town Hall, New York City. Basically an idea for unifying the whole nation 
into one vast town meeting through the agency of radio, “America’s Town 
Meeting” has brought together important national and world figures, oppos- 
ing them in debates and exposing them to spontaneous heckling by a highly 
articulate visible audience. There have been “Town Meeting” listener-dis- 
cussion groups in homes, community centers, libraries, schools, churches, farm 
organizations and prisons. To meet the demands of such voluntarily organ- 
ized discussion groups—about 3,000 throughout the nation—for guidance, 
Town Hall has set up an Advisory Service which supplies such groups with 
background materials and other services in advance of each broadcast. Listen- 
ing groups have sprung up all over the country in which, at the conclusion of 
the program, discussion on the subject of the evening is continued. It is doubt- 
ful whether any other program on the air has done any more to promote 
serious thinking upon issues of national moment. 
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A Four-YEAR COLLEGE COURSE IN CONSUMER EDUCATION—The February, 
1941, issue of Consumer Education reports that “the first four-year college 
course in consumer co-operation ever to be offered was included last month in 
the curriculum of the College of Commerce of the University of Maryland 
under the direction of Lincoln Clark, assistant professor of business adminis- 
tration. Dr. Clark, former president and board member of two co-operative 
organizations, is the author of numerous articles on co-operatives. 


Although much of the training needed in co-operative work is the same as 
that required for private business, the form of ownership and the objectives 
differ sufficiently to call for a special program. The co-operative program cov- 
ers the usual university four-year period leading to a B.S. degree. The basic 
courses given are statistical analysis, accounting, English composition and 
public speaking. Background courses include principles of economics, com- 
parative marketing methods, economics of consumption, price theory and 
business law. Frequent field trips are made to study co-operatives in Green- 
belt, in Washington and in various rural communities of Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. During vacations and week-ends students are urged to 
work in co-operatives. Members of the faculty in agriculture, education, home 
economics, mathematics, and political science are available for group dis- 
cussions of special phases of co-operation, as are also co-operative experts 
from the federal government and from co-operative organizations. 


MASSACHUSETTS SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION PUBLISH 
Rerort—The Association recently published an 18-page mimeographed re- 
port as compiled by their committee on The New in Education, of which Mayo 
M. Magoon of Framingham was chairman. The first part discusses six new 
or newly-emphasized educational practices, the second part reviews six 
recent publications (What High Schools Ought to Teach, The Massachusetts 
State Youth Survey, That All May Learn, Learning the Ways of Democracy, 
The Eight Year Study by the Progressive Education Association, and Promis- 
ing Practices in Secondary Education), while the third part gives a suggested 
list of publications which the secondary-school principal ought to read. 

A Srupy or Hieu-Scnoot Grapuates—Chatham County, North Carolina 
secondary schools are making a study of those pupils who have been gradu- 
ated during the past eight years. This information is being secured from 
these graduates in order to determine what benefit courses of instruction they 
have taken have been to them in their present occupations. 

In TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE—Today, in the midst of war, we 
must ask: “How shall peace be organized? What part should the United 
States play in its organization?” In an effort to answer these questions, there 
was constituted a year ago the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. This Commission, sponsored by 
the American Association of University Women, the American Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts, The Church Peace Union, the, League of Nations 
Association, the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and the World Citizens Association, is composed of more than seventy persons, 
experts in their respective fields. The Preliminary Report of the Commission 
has now been published. A new Study Course based upon and including the 
text of the Report is now available for the use of study groups. This material 
includes the following free materials: Preliminary Report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace, A Discussion of the Preliminary Report, 
and, T'wenty-Five Questions on the Organization of Peace. The following 
materials are available for the indicated price: A Study of the Organization 
of Peace (5 cents) ; New Study Kit on the Organization of Peace, (25 cents), 
European Plans for World Order (15 cents), Which Way to Lasting Peace? 
(25 cents) and Essential Facts Underlying World Organization (10 cents). 
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Youtn Rapio WorKsHops—The South Side High School of Columbus, 
Ohio, and The Mutual Placement League of New York City, were the winners 
in the nation-wide radio contest YOUTH SPEAKS FOR ITSELF sponsored 
by the American Youth Commission. Judges, drawn from the field of radio 
and education, selected the two transcriptions as outstanding among those 
entered by youth radio workshops. The programs were written, directed, and 
produced by youth, and each told the story of some successful community 
project to relieve the problems of youth. Employment and recreation con- 
tinued to be the most pressing of these problems, according to a poll of the 
contesting transcriptions. Of the two winners, the New York group told of 
an experience in co-operation for job placement, and the Columbus High 
School boys and girls told the story of a recreation project, the Dramatic 
Arts Guild, which fills the leisure time needs of several hundred of the city’s 
youth. Many interesting youth projects were explained on the transcriptions, 
including the building of a Florida college chapel by student labor, a plan to 
rehabilitate boys released from reformatories, a job-interview clinic, and an 
active program for control of social diseases. High-school lyceums, person- 
ality analyses, camping programs, international relations clubs, and choral 
clubs were among the diverse methods outlined for meeting the recreational 
and leisure time needs of young people. The two winning transcriptions will be 
heard soon from radio stations throughout the country. 

STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY-SCHOOL GRADUATION—The article entitled 
“What Should Graduation from the Secondary-School Mean” by Will French 
in the December, 1940, issue of THe BULLETIN attracted a lot of attention 
from schoo] men over the country. They, as well as others, may not have read 
the report of a study made by a group in Pennsylvania in the November 1940 
issue of the Journal of Educational Research. This study involved the de- 
termining of current practices concerning graduation requirements and an 
attempt to devise a plan from the study and other studies and recommenda- 
tions which would recognize individual abilities, needs, and interests as well 
as standards of the community for specific types of service, particularly 
occupational services and specialized leadership. The article lists some of the 
things the group found as well as their suggestions as to secondary-school 
graduation standards. A sample differentiated diploma that represents an 
accumulated record of the progress of the graduate is also given. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Ams YoutH PropLEMsS—Youth Wants to Know is 
the title of a new series of radio programs being developed by the Chapel 
Hill, N. C. High School as a result of a radio survey conducted by the radio 
class in the fall of the current school year. Thirteen weekly broadcasts from 
March 4 to May 27 will be based upon the interests and needs of the pupils 
themselves as revealed by their responses which were tabulated and classified 
by the radio class. An effort is being made to use the radio as a medium of 
integrating the educational experiences of youth through a study of their 
problems and by sharing their findings with others through dramatizations, 
interviews and panel discussions. Members of the secondary-school faculty, 
the faculty of the University of North Carolina, and others who have had 
experiences in handling the problems of youth will assist the pupils in 
planning and presenting the broadcasts. 








Sha Casale Csleai 


PRoFEssIONAL Books: 

Breenays, E. L. Speak up for Democracy. New York: Viking Press. 1940. 
128 pp. $1.00. As the author states, the book is not intended to sell 
Democracy. He assumes that the reader believes in it already and that 
he is reading this book to learn how to make his beliefs a positive force, 
how to persuade others, and how to marshal public opinion. The first 
four chapters summarize the everyday facts and arguments pro and con 
about democracy. Methods and objectives are then convincingly set forth. 
As is implied in the title, the book presents a practical realistic plan of 
action. An appendix provides a bibliography of other reading materials 
on the subject, a list of special occasions, places and symbols and a 
glossary of democratic terms. 

Cotsy, MertE. Handbook for Youth. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
1940. 316 pp. $2.50. This book provides information about the various 
kinds of help available free or at little cost from the various government 
agencies about jobs. It lists and describes books and pamphlets that 
pertain to a variety of jobs. It also lists some eighty youth organizations 
and several hundred non-government organizations which serve youth. 
The first section describes some of our major industries and professions 
with brief information concerning present-day opportunities in them and 
the training necessary to enter. Other sections of the book deal with 
jobs and the services of the federal government that offers jobs, helps to 
find them and protect the worker in them. It tells what the federal 


government does in the way of offering security to the worker, in giving 
vocational guidance and in providing educational and recreational services 


to its people. 

EELLS, WALTER C., and ENGLEMAN, Lois E. The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Education. Washington, D. C.: American Association of Junior 
Colleges, 730 Jackson Place. 1941. 336 pp. $2.50. The first of a series 
of monographs on terminal education. It is a summary of all important 
literature on terminal education which has appeared in the past 40 years 
in books, monographs, theses, bulletins, periodicals, and miscellaneous 
publications. It contains more than 1,800 references to significant pub- 
lications in the field of junior-college terminal and semi-professional 
education. References are carefully classified in more than 100 topical 
fields. Comprehensive abstracts, up to 400 words in length, give the sub- 
stance of the contents of each publication. This is a particularly impor- 
tant advantage for small junior colleges in which original publications 
may not often be available in the library. The volume is fully indexed 
by topic, by author, by source, by institution, and by curriculums—thus 
facilitating ready reference and immediate use for a variety of purposes. 
It should be especially valuable for education libraries, for general 
libraries, for research students, for summer sessions, and for workshop 
groups. 

Fotsom, JosepH K. Youth, Family and Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education. 1941. 299 pp. $1.75. The family is 
gaining ground as a social institution, and the modern forces which sup- 
posedly were disrupting the family as a unit, are merely changing ite 
outward appearance. While the individual marriage may now face a 
greater risk of divorce, the married state is, if anything, more popular 
with the generations born since 1890 than it was with the generations 
born in the ’Seventies. The tendency to marry and marry young has 
gained since 1890. These are the conclusions set forth in this book by Dr. 
Joseph K. Folsom, chairman of the National Council of Parent Education. 
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He admits the removal of certain former activities from the home, namely: 
economic functions, which have been usurped by factory production; 
education, which has been taken over by the schools; and recreation and 
“character-building,” which are being supplied by community organiza- 
tions. “But at the same time, the functions which remain in the home 
have gained importance,” Dr. Folsom believes, naming these as the 
physical reproduction of the race, an irreducible minimum of physical 
care and training of the young child, and provision of the fundamental 
sources of mental health and happiness for the great majority of people— 
that is, a sense of personal security, enduring affection, and healthful sex 
life, according to the age and status of the individual. It is because the 
family must continue to provide these essentials that the author pleads 
for carefully constructed courses of education in family living to the end 
that the individual and the community will receive the maximum of 
benefit from the family as a social institution. As emphasis on the 
practical value of improvement in home conditions, he points to the 
already well known high rate of delinquency among juveniles from 
broken homes, and other equally well known costs society must bear when 
the family fails in its functions. To guide those who ‘would plot an 
education course toward family living, he presents some pertinent descrip- 
tions of the modern family. Although household labor has decreased, 
because of modern technology, the hours the homemaker spends at her 
tasks have not decreased. Less time is spent in washing dishes, and pre- 
paring meals, but more time is spent in caring for children, although 
their number is fewer. “The tide of feeling is not running against the 
monogamous ideal, nor is promiscuity getting popular. The trend is, 
indeed, toward a greater tolerance of divorce and re-marriage and of un- 
legalized experimental unions; yet these are not idealized, but rather 
excused as necessary by-products of a determined and persistent search 
for more perfect monogamous love,” the author says. The increased 
mobility of the family has removed the sentimental meaning of home as 
a specific house of location. The average suburban family moves at least 
once each three years. 
Education for family living should stress such practical courses as 
\ purchasing, budgeting and money management. Sex education is par- 
ticularly necessary but the author pointedly observes that what youth 
want from adults is “information, not advice.” In chapters devoted to a 
survey of the many experimental courses in education for family living 
now under way in public schools and colleges, he gives the educators 
some valuable suggestions on correlation of sex instruction with other 
already established curriculums. The author recommends that in the 
secondary school, subject matter on family life education which now 
appears under several distinct departments should be inter-related. 
Marriage, family life, and relations between the sexes should be pre- 
sented in their social, phychological and ethical aspects, since the 
secondary-school pupil is “better able to understand adult anxiety and 
emotions than we have believed in the past.” Home economics courses 
should be open to both boys and girls and should develop units of instruc- 
tion which bear upon practical, vital problems; and should stress human 
relations aspects and “never allow them to be crowded out by technical 
homemaking courses or sugared over with pious platitudes.” Since the 
work of the schools must be co-ordinated with that of non-school educa- 
tional agencies, and the health and warefare agencies, the student or 
layman will be grateful for appendices attached. These include lists of 
the agencies which promote education for family living and research in 
allied fields, and the names of the journals which they publish. Also 
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attached is an extensive bibliography on phases of in-school and out-of- 
school education for family living. 

KozLENKO, WILLIAM, compiler. 100 Non-Royalty One-Act Plays. New York: 
Greenberg, Publishers. 1940. 802 pp. $3.50. This book is a comprehensive 
and varied collection of one-act plays issued in a single volume. The 
plays have been carefully selected from thousands submitted. Many are 
prize-winning plays and the authors represented include some of the 
outstanding playwrights in the one-act play field. There is great variety 
among the plays comprising both stage and radio plays and include come- 
dies, dramas, pageants, religious and holiday plays, children’s plays, 
historical and patriotic plays, plays for all-boy casts and others for all- 
girl casts. They are particularly suitable for production, at small budget 
cost, by elementary and secondary schools, colleges, churches, camps, 
women’s clubs, Little Theatres. 

Lasuer, W. K., and Ricuarps, E. A. How You Can Get a Better Job. Chicago: 
American Technical Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street. 1941. 175 pp. 
$1.50. The book is written for those preparing for or seeking employ- 
ment or for those who are desiring promotion not by quitting their job 
but by earning a promotion. It emphasizes that rewards for work are 
still in the long run based on ability, integrity, tact and earnest endeavor 
and not as so many seem to think, through “chiseling,” and “pull,” 
claiming that the latter “is not only cynical and disillusioning; it is 
fantastic and false.” It is written in a style that will appeal to the 
senior high-school and junior-college student. 

Monroe, WALTER Scort, Editor. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1941. 1,344 pp. $10.00. This publication, 


sponsored by the American Educational Research Association, meets the 
need for a critical inventory of the accomplishments of research in the 


various areas of education that has been clearly recognized for the past 
few years. The accumulation of reported studies, published and unpub- 
lished, has approached the overwhelming total of 100,000. This tremendous 
accumulation not only imposes a physical task that is a real problem to 
the interested student, but also a baffling one due to the fact that the 
studies exist in a variety of forms and are widely scattered throughout 
the country. 

The purpose of this encyclopedia is to tell what the findings of research 
“add up to” after critical evaluation and what this synthesis of findings 
means relative to educational theory and practice. It does not present 
critical reviews of individual studies although some such studies are 
described for purposes of illustration. The treatment of a topic is a 
critical synthesis and interpretation of the pertinent research rather than 
a broad discussion such as is presented in a textbook. The synthesis and 
interpretation are given appropriate orientation but the amount of ex- 
pository material is skillfully limited. The articles are addressed to 
students in teacher-training institutions, teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, professors of education, and even interested laymen rather than 
to experts in the respective areas. They are, in every case, as concise and 
as brief as the achievement of the purposes of the reviews permit. It has 
been kept in mind that the reader’s interest in research findings—means, 
medians, differences, standard deviations, probable errors, co-efficients of 
correlation, and the like—are determined primarily by the applications 
that can be made to other populations, and that the findings of an experi- 
ment in a particular school are of little interest unless they can be utilized 
as a basis for inferring what may be expected in other schools. The 
bibliographies are highly selected and do not include any items that are not 
referred to in the article. In all, more than 7,000 published studies are 


listed. 
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The task of preparing an encyclopedia of the character and scope of this 
publication was obviously beyond the capacities and resources of one 
person or of a small group. A staff of contributors was therefore 
assembled by securing the assistance of those who through their re- 
searches and other writings had attained recognition as experts in their 
special fields. The co-operation of these specialists made available for the 
encyclopedia their experience and previous studies in various fields. In 
addition to contributors, the services of many experts were secured as 
reviewing editors. Except in a few cases, every article was critically 
reviewed in manuscript form by one or more competent persons outside of 
the contributing staff. In some cases, however, the reviewing of an article 
was done by another contributor who was dealing with a related topic. 
The definition of the purpose and the formulation of detailed plans were 
achieved through a number of group discussions and individual confer- 
ences. In these discussions, the formulation of the list of topics under 
which the research was to be summarized was a major problem. In 
organizing the items, an attempt was made to group closely related topics 
under a general head so that a reader would find the treatments of 
such related topics in a continuous article or in a sequential series of 
articles rather than in several separate articles, each appearing in its 
respective alphabetical position. 

Myers, GreorGe E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1941. 377 pp. The author has 
undertaken the task of focusing attention upon vocational guidance and 
its relationships to education, to teaching, to pupil personnel work, and 
to other kinds or forms of guidance. He has endeavored, also, to take ac- 
count of present-day conditions in his consideration of methods of perform- 
ing various services that make up a comprehensive program of vocational 
guidance. At the same time he has recognized the necessity for certain 
other forms of guidance and has stressed the desirability of carrying these 
on along with vocational guidance. He described vocational guidance in 
direct and simple terms as an instrument to achieve social, economic, and 
educational purposes. He emphasizes the importance of giving specific 
services which will aid young people to transfer from school to occupation 
with a minimum of difficulty. He gives particular attention to community 
service guidance and proposes a new educational institution to meet the 
adjustment needs of out-of-school youth. The author’s presentation of 
methods and techniques of vocational] guidance differs somewhat from that 
of other books on the subject. The vocational guidance program is con- 
ceived of as including eight services which are essential if a schoo] system 
is to provide adequate aid to youth in making the transfer from school 
to occupational life. The nature of each service is explained and then its 
methods and techniques are considered, each service occupying one or 
more chapters. Although this volume is concerned primarily with voca- 
tional guidance in public secondary schools, the principles and methods 
presented are equally valid in any situation where youth or adults need 
assistance in “choosing an occupation, preparing for, entering upon, and 
progressing in it.” The material presented should prove helpful not 
only to special workers in the field, but to all school people who are 
genuinely interested in youth and their problems. 

Netison, W. A., Editor. Annual Handbook, 1941. Terms of Admission to the 
Colleges of The College Entrance Examination Board. New York: Ginn and 
Company. 1941. 171 pp. $1.20. The tirst part presents some of the his- 
torical data concerning the Examination Board giving particular em- 
phasis upon its aims and accomplishments since its inception in 1901. In 
1901, 973 candidates took the first examination in sixty-nine centers. In 
1940, 23,057 candidates took the examination in April and in June, in 
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209 and 318 centers respectively. General information is given concerning 
application for examination by the candidate, the types of examinations 
given, when the two series are given and to whom the results of the tests 
for each candidate are sent. Terms such as unit, certificate plan of admis- 
sion, advanced standing, plans A, B, C, and D, and examinations class A 
and class B are explained. The major portion of the handbook is devoted 
to statements from the forty-three member colleges. These have been 
prepared by the individual colleges themselves. Information is generally 
given about their entrance requirements, presentation of credits, ad- 
mission to the class, scholarship, expenses, and personal interviews in 
each college listed. This publication is the first attempt on the part of 
the College Entrance Examination Board to bring together in one book 
pertinent information about the activities of the Board and general in- 
formation about each member college. One copy of this first issue is given 
free to every school sending candidates to the examinations of the Board. 
This volume will form a convenient reference book for candidates for 
admission, parents, advisors, and school officers. 

OgmonD, Leon. Laugh and Learn. New York: Greenberg, Publishers. 1941. 
277 pp. $2.50. The author has discovered that the application of humor 
in the classroom, as a fairly constant seasoning for subject material, helps 
pupils not only to learn better, but to become more creative as well. By the 
use of actual subject-material tests, he shows that the lesson salted with 
humor is learned about forty per cent faster and is retained thirty per 
cent better than the traditionally serious one. 

Publications of A. S. Barnes and Company, New York City: 

Hopper, MILiarD. Checkers. 1941. 107 pp. $1.00. The author gives the an- 
swers on the art of successful checker playing. He describes and illus- 
trates situations occurring in actual play. Excellent for the school club. 
Rosinson, G. G. Bait Casting. 1941. 66 pp. $1.00. An analysis and descrip- 
tion of the fundamentals that make for expert casting, telling what 
equipment is necessary and how to select it. Excellent for the school club, 
STEPHENS, W. L. Rifle Marksmanship. 1941. 88 pp. $1.00. A real help to 
the school rifle team in learning how to become expert in the art. 

Publications of the Educational Publishers, Inc., 720 Washington Ave., S. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

ButrerworTtH, J. E., and RUEGSEGGER, VIRGIL. Administering Pupil 
Transportation. 1941. 197 pp. $1.60. This book organizes the literature, 
bridges the gaps therein, and outlines specific steps and procedures which 
lead to maximum efficiency at minimum cost-per-unit-of-quality. 

Maaii1, W. H. Administering Vocational Education. 1941. 118 pp. $1.60. A 
statement to the administrator which challenges sharply much of current 
practice in this field and suggests alternative procedures well within the 
resources of most schools. For administrators planning expansion in 
connection with the defense prcegram this is an excellent publication. 
Other volumes to appear serially during 1941 are Administering the 
Guidance Program, by .EpGAR JoHNSTON; Administering the School 
Library, by JoHN CouLBouRN; and Administering the Reading Program, 
by MaupE McBroom. These books are a part of the Guide to Action 
Series edited by T. L. Retier. They are aimed at the practitioner—not 
the student. Each deals with a particular administrative problem and 
offers a critical review of conditions in the field, terse coverage of best 
theory and practice, check list to compare local with recommended prac- 
tices, and guide for improving administrative techniques. School admin- 
istrators will want to add this compact desk set to their professional 
libraries. The publishers offer a block subscription plan for the con- 
venience of administrators interested in having this desk series. Volumes 
will be priced individually at $1.60, each. The 1941 series may now be sub- 
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scribed to at the rate of $6.50 for the five units. This arrangement will in- 
sure the automatic forwarding of each volume as it appears from press 
throughout the year. All subscribers to the 1941 series will be granted the 
same block purchase privilege in subsequent years as other units appear. 

RoosEvELT, FRANKLIN D. Our Democracy in Action. Washington, D. C.; 
National Home Library Foundation. 1940. 171 pp. 50 cents. The 
philosophy of President Roosevelt as found in his speeches, messages 
and other public papers. 

Stevenson, Etmo. Nature Games Book. New York: Greenberg, Publishers. 
1941. 208 pp. $2.50. This book provides teachers, camp counselors, nature 
guides and other leaders in recreation with the means of teaching nature 
through wholesome play that will make this fascinating study more en- 
joyable and interesting. The hundreds of games described have been 
tested and found successful either by the author himself or other edu- 
cators. They include games that teach the pupils to know about animals, 
birds, trees, flowers, leaves, plants, stars, and trails. The games are ar- 
ranged according to these subjects, and in addition, they are classified both 
by age groups and by occasion or place, thus making it easy to find any- 
thing the reader wants. The handy pocket size and flexible, water-proof 
binding make this book practical for field work. 

WILLKIE, WENDELL L. Free Enterprise. Washington, D. C.: National Home 
Library Foundation. 1940. 114 pp. 50 cents. The philosophy of Willkie 
as found in his speeches, messages and other public papers. 

Witson, C. C., Chairman. Health Education. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association. 1941. 368 pp. $1.50. A report of the joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association with the co-operation 
of advisory committees as a guide for teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools and institutions for teacher education. This book in its 
earlier editions and revisions has been a “best seller” in its field and 
has served many thousands of teachers as a compass and guide in their 
health education work. The aims of health education as set forth in this 
book may be briefly stated as follows: To instruct youth so that they may 
conserve and improve their own health; to establish in them the habits 
and principles of living which throughout their school life and in later 
years will aid in providing that abundant vigor and vitality which are a 
foundation for the greatest possible happiness and service in personal, 
family, and community life; to promote satisfactory habits and attitudes 
among parents and adults through parent and adult education and 
through the health education program for youth, so that the school may 
become an effective agency for the advancement of the social aspects ot 
health education in the family and in the community as well as in the 
school itself; to improve the individual and community life of the future; 
to insure a better second generation, and a still better third generation; 
and to build a healthier and fitter nation and race. 


Text AND Work Books: 

Brooke, E. E. The Right Job for You and How to Get Jt. New York: Noble 
and Noble. 1941. 304 pp. $1.90. Pupils thinking seriously of obtaining 
a job will find this book helpful as well as interesting. 

Cneyney, E. G., and Scuantz-Hansen, T. This is Our Land—The Story of 
Conservation in the United States. St. Paul, Minnesota: Webb Book 
Publishing Company, 55-79 East 10th St. 1940. 352 pp. $2.20. A textbook 
for the upper elementary and junior high school level. 

Hartey, F. C. The Key to the Constitution of the United States. Chicago: 
Wilcox and Follett Company, 1255 S. Wabash Avenue. 1940. 63 pp. 
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Paper edition, 25 cents. Bound edition, 50 cents. The book contains the 
United States Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, the story of the 
Bill of Rights and an explanation of Americanism, Communism, Fascism, 
and Nazism. 


Hosss, G. M., McKInney, JAMES, and DaAuze.t, J. R. Practical Mathematics. 


Chicago: American Technical Society, Drexel Avenue at 58th Street. 
1940. 599 pp. $2.40. The book is written for beginners and for those who 
have forgetten and want to review. It can be used to decided advantage 
not only by individuals in all walks of life, but in trade, vocational and 
evening schools. It will enable the pupil to learn or re-learn the necessary 
fundamentals with a minimum of time and effort. Once the fundamentals 
are mastered, the mathematics for a special trade are easily learned. It 
is a self-study book and thus teacher aid or assistance is reduced to the 
absolute minimum. The book is divided into sections in their natural] se- 
quence. Each section is broken up into lessons with many illustrative 
examples worked out in a step-by-step process until the solution is 
reached. In these illustrative problems, every single motion in solving 
each problem is clearly shown and completely described. At the end of 
each section is a final examination, and the correct answers to these 
final examinations are in the back of the book where they can be removed 
by the teacher if she so desires. 


Maurer, R. A. and Jones, G. F. The Constitution of the United States. New 


York: D. C. Heath and Company. 1941. 136 pp. 80 cents. Contains an 
introduction to the study of the government of the United States. 


Moraan, J. ELMER, Editor. The American Citizens Handbook. Washington, D. C.: 


National Education Association. 1941. 366 pp. $1.00. Each year more 
than two and a half million young men and women in the United States 
reach voting age. Others acquire voting privileges through naturalization. 
In order that there may be an impressive public occasion for the induction 
of these new voters into the responsibilities which go with their new status 
in our self-governing Republic, the third Sunday in May each year has 
been set aside by state and national legislation as Citizenship Recognition 
Day to be observed by appropriate public ceremonies. This handbook 
sponsored by the National Education Association Committee on Induction 
into Citizenship seeks to provide for this movement and for the individual 
in his home a convenient working tool. The book is interestingly written 
and appropriately illustrated with more than 125 pictures and illustrations. 
It should be not only of interest to those persons definitely in charge of a 
citizenship program and those who give emphasis upon this phase of 
education in their daily classroom-instruction program, but also to youth 
themselves, both in and out of school. The book is divided in nine parts: 
Your Citizenship in the Making; Patriotic Selections, Poetry, and Song; 
Heroes of American Democracy; The Flag of the United States; Great 
Charters of American Democracy; Patriotic Pilgrimages and Shrines; 
What Everyone Should Know About Law; Facts for Every Citizen; and 
The Story of Citizenship Recognition Day. 


ScuarMer, F. M. Boys’ Guide to Living. New York: Allyn and Bacon. 1940. 


381 pp. $1.20. A textbook written in a style that a junior or senior 
high-school boy will read. A book in home economics written for boys. 


Twiss, Rutu M. When I Go to Work. New York: Ginn and Company. 1941. 


143 pp. 72 cents. A workbook prepared to help the secondary-school 
pupil to get ready for the job that he will someday have. Fourteen dif- 
ferent groups of occupations are included in this book. Each major field 
is first introduced by an analysis of the jobs in the field as well as of the 
kind of work done. The pupil likewise is encouraged to take stock not 
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only of his own qualifications, but also the qualifications demanded by 
the type of work in which he is interested. With this orientation from 
five to seven individual assignments are provided for the pupil to work 
out. The material in this workbook is the result of an experimental 
tryout for a number of years in actual class-room situations. Its final 
published form is the culmination of this critical and evaluated experi- 


ence. 
Way of Life Series. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company. 1941. 


64 pp. each (White Gold, 72 pp.) 96 cents each. The Way of Life Series 
is a part of the Row, Peterson and Company new Unitext Program. At 
present there are twenty-three titles in the series, and more are in prepa- 
ration. Each of these books tells the story of some one “way of life”’— 
an occupation, an industry, a profession, a social phase, or an historical 
period. Each subject represents an area of human experience that merits 
specific exploration for the benefit of youth who are facing the problems 
of orienting themselves in a complex world. These books should amplify 
and make real, situations learned summarily from other texts. There is 
hardly a school situation in which these books would not be valuable: 
as collateral material in social studies, for use with vocational and 
guidance groups, for English classes, and for library use. They are not 
graded and in most cases the vocabulary has been kept to the seventh-grade 
level, so that they may be used in junior and senior high schools. They 
are cloth-bound, and attractively illustrated, in most cases, with photo- 
graphs taken especially for the series. These are so attractively prepared, 
and so interestingly presented that not even the slowest reader in the 
secondary school could resist reading at least several of them. The list 
published so far are: Green Kingdom, The Life of a Forest Ranger; Blue 
Highway, The Life on an Ocean Liner; Roughneck, Life in the Oil Fields; 
Sandhog, Life of the Tunnel Builder; Doctor Jad, Life of the Physician; 
Stone and Steel, Life in a Penitentiary; Trail of the Trefoil, A fascinating 
stofy of the Girl Scout movement; At Your Service, Life in a Hotel; 
Animal Kingdom, Life in the Zoo; 45-Caliber Law, Life of the Frontier 
Peace Office; Streamliner, the story of railroad transportation; They 
Guard the Gates, the story of our Border Patrol; Treasure Shelves, the 
intricacies of how the library operates; Lonesome Road, Life of the Hobo; 
Shoppers’ Special, the-story of the store business from the country store to 
the large department store; Black Land, the story of coal-mining; Land of 
Hope, the story of the Tennessee Valley Project; One in a Thousand; Life 
on the Road to Hollywood; Before Your Eyes, Life in the Museum; White 
Gold, the story of the South and cotton; Riders in Scarlet, Life of the 
Mounties; Golden Harvest, the story of the South and tobacco; and Nose 
for News, Life of the Reporter. 

Wrieut, Bartey, Dyer, W. E., anp Martin, Rex. Flight—Construction and 
Maintenance. 1941. 259 pp. $2.50. Blueprint reading including principles 
of the working drawing, definitions of machine shop terms, drafting room 
practice in aviation and reading aviation drawings is first taken up. The 
succeeding section deals with woods used in aviation with detailed re- 
quirements for airplane construction. Next is elementary metallurgy 
including testing of metals, shaping and forming of metals, S. A. E. 
specifications and so forth. Oxyacetylene welding follows with an explana- 
tion of the types and use of equipment, chemistry of flame, manipulation of 
the torch and welding rod and the welding of aluminum, steel and stain- 
less steel. The book continues with an easily understood section on con- 
struction of modern airplanes, production line manufacturing, details of 
wing, fuselage, tail and landing gear construction. Then there is a section 
on rigging airplanes including biplanes as well as monoplanes. Common 
faults in improper rigging are explained. This section is followed by one 
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on repair of airplanes including cable splicing, sheet metal and fabric 
repairs, wire work, soldering, brazing and so on. Next comes another sec- 
tion dealing with airplane propellers, explaining the principles of the 
fixed, manually adjusted and hydromatic types, and showing the con- 
struction of wooden, micarta and metal propellers. Finally the book con- 
cludes with a series of quiz questions which are based on the various 
sections in the book. Complete answers are given to all questions. Thus 
the readers and students can check themselves to be sure they have not 
overlooked any important points in this “how-to-do-it” volume. 


WricuT, Baitey, Smiey, J. J.. AND MARTIN, REx. Flight-First Principles. 
Chicago: American Technical Society. 1941. 283 pp. $2.50. This book 
starts with the history of aviation from the beginning to the present time 
and is followed by a section covering the language of flying in the form 
of an illustrated glossary including all parts of the plane. Then there is 
a section devoted to the theory of flight which is very thorough, practical 
and easy to understand. All information is based on something which the 
reader already knows, proceeding from the fundamentals to more ad- 
vanced work in a step-by-step manner. One section is devoted to soaring, 
explaining the theory, showing types of gliders, how they are constructed, 
and launched. The final section is devoted to parachutes, their construc- 
tion, types of packs, care and testing and so on. At the end of the book is 
to be found a series of quiz questions so the reader or student can test him- 
self. Answers to all questions are given. The book is attractively and 
effectively illustrated both with pictures, and with charts and diagrams. 
Even secondary-school pupils who have a keen interest in aviation will find’ 
this book instructive as well as interesting. 





PAMPHLETs: 

Democratic Education: Suggestions for Education and National Defense. Wash- 
inton, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue. 
Also available from Progressive Education Association. 1940. 25 cents. 
A report by the Progressive Education Association prepared to stimulate 
schools to specific programs of action in the matter of democratic educa- 
tion which can be used as a basis for study units. Reference materials 
related to this report are listed elsewhere in these columns under 
Progressive Education Association publications. Other publications in- 
cluded: Total Defense, (10c) ; In Defense of Democracy, (10c) ; and Fifth 
Column Lessons for America, (25c). 

Haas K. B. Distributive Education. Vocation Division, Bul. No. 211, Busi- 
ness Education, Series No. 13. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1940. 50 pp.:10 cents. Prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of providing information regarding the organization 
and administration of Distributive Education under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act. 

JoRDAN, Paut H., and Woopy, Ciirrorp. Evaluation in the Michigan Curricu- 
lum Program. Lansing: Department of Public Instruction. 1941. 12 pp. 
mimeo. Bul. No. 3030. This bulletin, prepared as a guide for group dis- 
cussions by teachers and lay groups interested in the public schools and 
for the development of local evaluation policies and procedures, is 
in two parts. Part I, The Nature of Evaluation, was written by 
Dr. Woody. It considers three basic axioms; studies final judgments 
of parents concerning types of achievement they consider of importance 
in schools, discusses the goals of education, and outlines several methods 
of determining how nearly these goals have been reached. Part II, A 
Policy of Evaluation, represents the collaboration of Dr. Jordan and Dr. 
Woody. In outline form it points out the type of evidence that needs to 
be collected as the basis for proper evaluation. Five major areas of 
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influence are listed: The Child and His Family Group and Home Situa- 
tion, The Child and the Curriculum, The Child and the Teacher, The Child 
and Society, and The Child and Himself (as a potential learner). 
MacCrakeEn, H. N., anv Post, C. G. Invitation to Freedom, Albany, New York: 
Conference on Democratic Processes, 152 Washington Avenue. 1941. 32 pp. 
10 cents. A discussion on civil liberties with an outline for a series of six 
discussion meetings together with a bibliography for further reading. 


MERSAND, JosePH. What Do Our Students Think? New York: The Modern 
Education Chapbooks, 248 Montauk Avenue. 1941. 36 pp. 25 cents. Four 
studies in pupils’ reactions to radio, movies, newspapers, and plays. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE FepERAL Security AGency, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Determining Training Needs in Local Communities No. 5, January 6, 1941. 
A report of practices from fourteen cities typical of what school districts 
are doing in their school in the defense-training program. 

Labor Requirements for Defense Document I, No. 6, January 17, 1941; 
Document II, No. 8, February 6, 1941. A summary of pertinent facts as- 
sembled by the U. S. Department of Labor. 

Selecting Trainees for Manual and Mechanical Production Jobs No. 7, 
January 20, 1941. Suggestions given for the selection of trainees in con- 
nection with the defense training program in vocational schools. A state- 
ment concerning the selection of apprentices and another statement con- 
cerning the technical engineers are now in preparation. ; 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PROGRESSIVE EpucATION ASSOCTATION, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Democratic Education Series. The following pam- 
phlets have been recently prepared to facilitate the study and implementa- 
tion of the Progressive Education Association’s program of Democratic 
Education, a report of which is given elsewhere in these columns: 
Bulletin No. 1. Education Must Help Us Know and Love the People of 
America, 30 pp. mimeographed. 40 cents. A list of resource material. 
Bulletin No. 4. Education Must Help Us Feel That We Have a Part to 
Play in National Progress. Socially Useful Work to Perform. 50 pp. 
mimeo, 50 cents. A catalogue of instances of socially useful work collected 
from various classroom sources. 

Bulletin No. 5. Education Must Help Us to Understand the Values of the 
Democratic Way of Life. A bibliography. 25 cents. 

Bulletin No. 6. Education Must Help Us Improve Human Relations and 
Deepen Our Concern for the Worth of the Individual. Bibliography. 15 cents. 
Bulletin No. 7. Education Must Help Us to Be the Kind of World Citizens 
Needed in the Interdependent World of Today and Tomorrow. 17 pp. mimeo. 
30 cents. Source material to enrich a course in building world citizens. 
Bulletin No. 9. Schools Can Develop Programs to Help Us Understand 
Better the Problems Democracy Faces. A bibliography. 15 cents. 

Bulletin No. 10. Democratic Education in the Elementary School. A bibli- 
ography. 25 cents. 

Bulletin No. 11. Democratic Education in the Secondary School. 20 pp. 
mimeo. 25 cents. A bibliography of nine areas of Democratic Education 
for high-school pupil use, a representative rather than an exhausive list. 
Bulletin No. 12. Films. An annotated list. 25 cents. 

Bulletin No. 14. What Education Can Do in the National Defense. An 
address by Goodwin Watson, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 25 cents. 


Publications of the Public Affairs Committee. (all 1941 publications) Orders 
from secondary schools should be addressed to Silver Burdett Company, 
45 E. 17th Street, New York City. Single copies, 10 cents. 25 copies, $2.00. 
No. 51. Read Your Labels by Helen Dallas and Maxine Enlow for the In- 
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stitute for Consumer Education. Describes the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

No. 52. How Shall We Pay For Defense? by Maxwell S. Stewart. By taxa- 
tion, loans, or inflation? 

No. 53. What It Takes To Make Good in College by Samuel L. Hamilton. 
Useful to parents and counselors. Based on From School to College, A 
Study of the Transition Experience, study conducted by Lincoln B. Hale 
and published by the Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 

No. 54. The Consumer and Defense by John M. Cassels and Frances Knight. 
What is the consumer’s responsibility ? 

No. 55. America’s Factories, by Maxwell S. Stewart. This pamphlet is 
based on “The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 1899-1937,” by Solo- 
mon Fabricant, published by the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
a study under a grant from the Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh. 


Publications of the State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 
Intramural Athletics in the High-School Activity Period. Suggests a 
method for the organization of a high school physical activities’ program. 
Also contains information relative to the organization and administration 
of a staff composed of pupils and teachers. 

Physical and Health Education for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Contains information for the planning, organization and administration 
of a program for the small secondary school. 

A Program of Physical and Health Education for Small High Schools. 
A short supplement of the Physical and Health Education for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools pamphlet. 

rape, E. C., AND DIrLEvsoN, ARLINE. Guide to Guidance. Volume III. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Association of Dean of Women, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., 1941. 79 pp. $1.00. A list of references to 1940 publications 
in the field of student personnel work. A total of 838 references including 
187 books and pamphlets and 651 magazine articles both from professional 
and popular periodicals have been listed and annotated. These have been 
classified under seven major divisions: Tiie Current Scene; The Position 
of the Dean of Women, Adviser of Girls, and Personnel Worker; The 
Philosophy of the Dean or Adviser; Organization and Administration of 
Student Personnel; Areas of Student Counseling; Miscellaneous; and 
Bibliographies. In addition, each major division has been further subdi- 
vided on the basis of topics which are of primary interest to personnel 
workers. Each classification is made on the basis of the chief emphasis 
in the book or article with cross references listed at the end of each part. 





ATTENTION ALL ALERT SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Did you get the March selecticn of the Board of Experts on the professional 
book for The Book-of-the-Quarter Club? 
The Redirection of Secondary Education 
By GrorGe M. WILEY, Association Commissioner of Education 
State of New York 


Not too late to order NOW 
to members $2.25 


to non-members 2.35 


Put this book in your school library. 
Your teachers will want to read it. 


SPECIAL PRICES: 




















Let Ya Help You Sewe Your Needs 


Do You Have These Publications in Your Library? 


Below is listed a number of publications which every school] administrator 
should have available as an aid to developing a philosophy of education for his 
school, and to conducting his faculty meeting. Professors of education like- 
wise will find them valuable not only for use in organizing their courses but 
also for use by their students in their reading and study programs. To all, 
these publications offer real assistance in answering vital questions. 


HERE IS THE LIST FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 

Issues of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 59. January, 1936. 310 pages. 
$1.10; to members fifty-five cents. A critical and professional discussion of 
ten basic problems of secondary education. 

Functions of Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 64. January, 1£37. 226 
pages. $1.10; to members fifty-five cents. A discussion of ten commonly 
agreed upon functions of the secondary school to be considered in connection 
with the ten issues presented in Bulletin No. 59. 

That All May Learn. Bulletin No. 85. November, 1939. 235 pages. $1.10; 
to members fifty-five cents. Information for principals who wish to adjust and 
adapt the programs of their schools to the educational need of youth. 

Student-Council Handbook. Bulletin No. 89. March, 1940. 195 pages. $1.00; 
to members fifty cents. A description of the work of 361 Student Councils and 


of student activity management. 

Counseling and the Changing Secondary-School Curriculum. Bulletin No. 
91. May, 1940. 118 pages. $1.00; to members fifty cents. A description of how 
thirty-eight schools and communities improve youth education opportunities. 

Promising Practices in Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 92. October, 
1940. 230 pages. $1.00; to members fifty cents. Describes over 700 school 
practices, telling what secondary-school principals are doing in an attempt to 
develop ways and means of improving secondary education. 

Occupational Adjustment and the School. Bulletin No. 93. November, 
1940. 154 pages. $1.00; to members fifty cents. A study of 914 school-leaving 
youths of six schools located in two states. Descriptive of a plan whereby a 
secondary-school principal can get valid imformation about the degree of 
occupational adjustment of his school-leavers and some clues as to desirable 
changes in the guidance and education program of his school. 

The Summer Workshop in Secondary Education. Bulletin No. 95. 196 
pages. $2.00; to members $1.00. A description of educational theory and 
practice in eight colleges and universities of the country as reported by Work- 
shop Directors and Workshop participants in these colleges and universities. 
Also contains the names and addresses of the members of the Association. 

The National Honor Society Handbook. April, 1940. 200 pages. $1.00; to 
members fifty cents. Presents a description of numerous activities engaged in 
by honor societies, contains model constitutions and defines their purpose. 

“Suggested Studies in Secondary Education—A List of Problems for Re- 
search.” 101 pages, 25 cents; to members 15 cents. A pamphlet prepared by 
the National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education. It contains 
pertinent questions suitable for study and research covering all fields of 
secondary education. The questions in each field are prepared by a specialist. 

Talking It Through. 70 pp. Fifteen cents. Tells how to form discussion 
groups, how to conduct meetings and how to develop the art of discussion. 

Make Your Selection Today and Send the Order to 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Pau E. Exitcker, Executive Secretary 


1201 Srxteentu Street, N. W. WasuHinarTon, D. C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1891 - The Fiftieth Anniversary Session - 1941 
THE SUMMER QUARTER 
June 21 to August 28 


First Term, June 21 to July 25; Second Term, July 28 to August 28 


WORKSHOPS. — Workshops will be conducted in Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, General Education, Child Development, on Youth, in 
Home Economics, and in Arts and Crafts. 

COURSE PROGRAM. — The Department of Education offers a complete pro- 
gram of courses for administrators, teachers, and prospective teachers. All 
other Departments, Divisions, and Schools except the Law School will offer 
programs with the interests of administrators and teachers especially in view. 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS. —Laboratory Schools will be maintained at every 
level from preschool training through junior college. 


CONFERENCE AND LECTURES. — Among others, the Conference of Admin- 
istrative Officers of Public and Private Schools and the Conference on Read- 
ing Problems for Administrative Officers and Teachers should be of special 
interest to Secondary-school Principals. 


For detailed Announcements, address: 
The Director of the Summer Session 











The University of Chicago Chicago, Illinois 
TEACHERS COLLEGE . 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Alention 


July 7—Summer Session—August 15 


School Adm inistrators 


Registration Dates—July 2, 3,and5 : 
Summer Convention 


Study in New York this sane” Gana Boston, M nant 
Summer Amid Cultural J... present. and BEER, MADRSSRENENTS 
and Recreational prospective  sec- 
Opportunities padery - echool Monday afternoon, June 30 
Courses in a variety of coo gage General Subject : 
fields of administration [rendents ADMINISTRATION OF PRO 





together with problems | 


of curriculum, guidance, and vocational as 
well as general education present an op- 
portunity to study and discuss current 
problems of administration with leading 
fellow-administrators and professors. 


ADVANCED DEGREES: To meet 
formal residence requirements provisions 
have been made whereby those who are 
planning to pursue studies leading to the 
doctor of education or doctor of philoso 
phy degree may do so without the neces- 
sity of leaving their positions. 


For complete announcement of either 
Summer Session or Academic Year* 
address 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
539 W. 120th Str., New York, N. Y. 


*Academic Year—September 24, 1941, to 
June 2, 1942. 








GRAM OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION IN 
ouR SECONDARY ScuHoors. Joint 
meeting with the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 


Tuesday afternoon, July 1 
General Subject: 


THE Scuoou INTERPRETS DE- 
mocracy. Joint meeting with 
the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 


Plan to Be in Boston 
At This Time 






























Books That Achieve the Aims of 
Today's Social Studies Curriculum 
OUR LIFE TODAY, Bacon and Krug. . . . . . $1.76 
. to understand the problems and duties of citizenship in 
a democracy. 
PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF TODAY, Hilton . $1.96 
. . to understand the privileges and responsibilities of the 
democratic way of life. 
MODERN HUMAN RELATIONS, Kastler . . . $1.72 
. to understand true democratic principles of social living. 
THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA, Commager and 


Nevins acm ke oa. lb, Sa 
. to understand the background of Americans. 


$2.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS 


Boston 








_ DICTIONARY FOR 
YOUNG AMERICA 
Ages 12-20 


Written by E. L. Thorndike 


63,000 entries — 94,425 definitions — 
3.677 idioms—15,057 forcing sentences 
—4,878 illustrative phrases—2,305 pic- 
tures, diagrams, and spot maps. 


Thorndike -Century Senior Dictionary 


for Grades Seven through Twelve 
Regular edition, $2.48, list Thumb-indexed, $2.72, list 


Thorndike -Century Junior Dictionary 


for Grades Four through Eight 
$1.32, list 


Write for examination material. 
SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGOW..____ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YO 
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